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From the Cloak and Mantilla Establishment of WOODS & SCHUYLER, 
No. 69 Worth Street, New York. See page 64. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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The Tittle Gothic. 


BY BE. A. SANDFORD, 


The gay season was drawing to a close. The 
lovers of pleasure were becoming satiated with 
the social amusements to which they had, for 
many weeks, devoted themselves. The usual 
forms of pleasure-seeking had been all gone 
through with until they had lost the charm of 
novelty, and the power to excite or interest 
even the latest debutante. The restless waves 
of society began to settle down into that quiet 
which always precedes the dispersion of the 
waters. 

The lady who would give a party at the 
beginning of the season might expect to please 
almost without an effort, while she who would 
receive look well to 


their entertainment, that it be not a repetition 


her friends now, must 
of the many preceding. 
This 


was rather a novelty. At least, it was a depar- 


Mrs. Gibson gave a masquerade ball. 


ture from the stereotyped forms of social enter- 
tainment. Many who accepted her invitations, 
had never before appeared en masque—some 
had not recently appeared in society at all—a 
few were celebrities who would escape being 
lionized; others were world-weary ones, tired 
of assuming what they could now really put 
on. 

Charles Roland mingled very little in society, 
but his occasional presence was greeted with 
He had 
with great ability to please, when he was called 


pleasure. a willingness combined 
out; but for some unknown cause, he avoided 
society as strenuously as it sought and courted 
him, 
manhood, developed by the most careful cul- 
ture. He had the power of exciting a strange 
interest in those who met him. All 
to know him those who 


wished 


more. But to had 


He was one of Nature’s finest models of 


known him for years, he was as much in- 
volved in mystery as to the acquaintance of 
to-day. 

Mrs. Mr 


Roland; not that she dared to hope he would 


Gibson extended an invitation t 


accept it, but the relations of the family to him 
He did 


His reasons for so doing he 


were such as to demand this courtesy. 
accept, however. 
would not have liked to give; it would have 
revealed a chapter in his heart-history which 
none had ever read. 

The ball was given at an oriental villa, 
situated near the city of Brooklyn, on the side 
of 


were in keeping with its architectural style, all 


the sea. The furnishings of the mansion 
reminding one of the luxury, and elegance, and 
quaint, rich beauty of those famed palaces in 
the land of the rising sun. 

this dwelling, and 
which it 


On entering mingling 


with the crowd with was 


thronged, Charles Roland’s feelings were over- 


strange 
powering. A crowd of memories was suggested 
by every room. Every nook was eloquent of 
the past—the certain, relentless past, at which 
he could look, and in view of which he could 
feel; but 
effect a change. 

This man of culture and of self-control, who 


no act or volition of his could now 


for years had governed or concealed every 
trace of passion or self-centred feeling, was 
subdued, as in the presence of an overmaster- 
ing spirit, and became as a little child. 

Turning aside, he entered the conservatory. 
Two ladies were there before him, engaged in 
earnest conversatién, which his presence did 
not interrupt. 

«Theorize, Mrs. 
Gibson; mention all the fair examples which 


speculate as you will, 
the past or present can give, I shall ever be of 
the opinion that a really pure and noble mind 
It may have other senti- 


(11) 


can love but once. 
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ments which may serve instead of love, and lead $ «How would it affect you to live in such a 
to what is called a union. But the heart’s best‘ place ?” said Charles. 

gift can be bestowed only once. As the Chris-2 ‘To live here?’’ She hesitated. ‘TI cannot 
tian can worship but one all-perfect God, so>tell. My dreams have never taken this diree- 
the heart can have but one earthly idol—one‘ tion.” Then, as though soliloquizing, she 
shrine on which to offer its devotions.” <said: ‘Yes, it is what I need; it would act 

** Suppose that shrine be broken, Margary;- as an opiate on my poor ambition—still the 
how then will this impulse to adore find ® heart-throbbing, which is so oppressive. One 
exercise ?” ‘might here luxuriate in beauty, and be satis- 

‘Still, the comparison holds good. Wanting? fied—might, like a veritable Persian, here 
a real, tangible object, we may worship the > worship the sun—and the sea.” 
imaginary, the unseen, which is the only< ‘You have a strong impulse to worship,” 
really perfect. But if this ideal has once been 2 said Charles. 
given form and individuality, the same must ‘‘The female heart is weak,” said Margary 
be retained. We cannot, unless we would be~ Then looking about her, she continued: “At 
heathen in very deed, worship a plurality, or ac whatever season the breath of these exotics 
succession of gods, even though they be self-> would lull the tired senses, and act as a balm 
created and imaginary.” < to the troubled spirit. One might here find rest.” 

‘** You talk like one having a double experi- ‘How do you like the Little Gothic nearer 
ence.” > the sea ?” said Charles. 

‘That I have ever intelligently worshipped< ‘It is beautiful,” said Margary. ‘It is 
what Christians call God, you will not believe. ¢ positively necessary to the landseape here. It 
if I have adored man, may God, if there be a> may be called the complement of this. Indeed, 
God, forgive me.” <I think it must have been construeted—pardon 

‘*Ah! Margary, I read your ‘ Worship’ in< me, produced for this purpose, as they tell jne 
the Express of Saturday.” it is not occupied.” 

‘*Do not speak of my brain children. They’ Charles sighed audibly, but it was not heard 
are offspring of the imagination. Half the or heeded by the lady. 
pleasure I take in writing, is the amusement I¢  ‘‘ It is such a true miniature cathedral,” she 
find in the absurdities to which I can give? continued: ‘a chapel, or perhaps itself a 
expression.” > erystallized prayer of the spirits gone down te 

This was said in a playful, derisive tone,‘ the waters. The Gothic is said to require 
but one which indicated more feeling than she‘ magnitude to give it expression—that it other- 
would have chosen to express. Mrs. Gibson‘ wise loses its idea, and becomes a caricature. 
excused herself as having already been away < But the proportions of this Little Gothic are so 
from her guests too long, and Margary was‘ perfect, that it contradicts this often just 
left with Mr. Roland. She had excited a deep < criticism.” 
interest in his mind. He had ascertained that< ‘Have you observed the cross terminating 
his “Sir Margary,” the author who wrote as if< the tower ?”’ asked Charles. 
interpreting his heart, was a veritable woman. ««T have,’ said Margary, and sighing, turned 
He resolved to pursue the advantage thus> away. 
clandestinely obtained, and ascertain whoms * * * * * * * * 
the fair disguise concealed. ¢ When the early spring flowers had faded, 

With his usual address? he was soon con-2and the summer fruits were ripening, Mar- 
versing with her. Their conversation turned> gary, now Mrs. Charles Roland, was mistress 
on common-place. Feeling the security of her‘ of the oriental mansion by the sea, She did 
lisguise, she unconsciously threw an amount< not marry the mansion. Her heart, whatever 
of feeling in everything she said, which too? it may have been, was not mercenary. It was 
much betrayed her real self. Sa surprise to her when her husband conducted 

‘‘This is a beautiful place,” said she. ‘It<¢ her to her home—a joyful surprise. 
corresponds well to my idea of ‘the better> What had become of her pet theory—the 
country.’ Indeed, I have often thought in ‘inability to love a second time? Or,had she 
passing, that this looks like ‘a house not made< bestowed her hand without her heart? 
with hands.’ It appears asthough it might be? There had between them been no_ heart 
a production of the soil—a palace of Nature’s>revelations. Both had forborne all question- 
construction, formed by her invisible forces,‘ ings and allusions to the past; and she had 
or redeemed from the sea.” < believed his sincere and low-breathed “I 
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The Gothic is beautiful, thought Margary, 
if it were not for the cross? Who placed it 
there?—and when?—and why? It was a 
constant reminder to her of another Gothic, 
the spire of which was terminated in like 
manner, at whose altar Wayland was minister- 
ing. All those holy and beautiful associations 
which Christianity has wreathed about the 
cross for centuries, were lost upon her. It was 
to her as to the Jew, only an object of 
aversion—an emblem of death. 

Charles saw that evening was approaching. 
The day had been short—quite short ; but long 
enough to make him very weary. The morn- 
ing of his life he had sought happiness; later, 
he had sought peace; then rest. But, like 
Noah’s dove, he found no place to repose on 
all the billowy, heaving sea of life; nor had 
he found the olive-branch of peace. When 
he knew that consumption was doing its work, 
he was glad to lay off the vestures of mortality. 
He was not attached to earth, as he had not 
been satisfied with anything earth had yielded. 
He began now to look with a kind of satisfac- 
tion, not upward, to the skies, but downward, 
to the grave. 

“Oh, let me rest,” he oft would say— 
“ When will the evening close the day, 
And the tired have blessed leave to creep 
Under the cool and quiet sod, 
Into the sleep, so long and deep 
That falls on the weary eyes from God.” 


One morning, Charles asked that his chair 
might be wheeled before the window looking 
towards the east. He sat, for some time, 
silently regarding the Little Gothic. Calling 
Margary to his side, he said— 

‘1 shall not trouble you any more with my 


impatience. I have finally found rest and peace ¢ 
in believing. The Saviour came to me last» 


night, and weary, worn, and subdued, I fell 
into his exténded arms, and found rest upon 
his bosom. That emblem,” he said, pointing 
to the cross, ‘has now to me a deeper meaning 
than words can convey. 

‘‘Margary,” he continued, it is due to you 
that I should tell you something of my life— 
that I should explain some mysteries which 
have troubled you. I once loved, Margary, 
with all the intensity of an ardent nature. 
My love, my Alice, lies buried at the base of 
that tower. This oriental villa, where we 
now reside, was her early home. She planned 
that little Gothic, and directed its furnishing. 
As the time approached when we should 


occupy it, she began to fade; and when the. 


day arrived on which our earth-union was to 
be celebrated, the Father took her. Though 
she loved me well, she loved the Saviour 
better, and went willingly, gladly from the 
little Eden here to the Paradise above. 

“‘T used every art to attach her to earth, and 
begged that our union might be solemnized ; 
but she steadfastly refused to do anything that 
might divert her mind from Him whom she 
most loved. Just before leaving me, she 
said— 

“««Let a cross—an emblem of my belief in 
the Holy Catholic Church, be my only monu- 
ment.’ 

**When she was gone, I could not dissociate 
her and this Gothic—could not think of mak- 
ing any disposal of it, or of putting it to any 
other use; so I buried her by the tower, 
placing the cross above. 

‘Will you, Margary, when I am gone, have 
her removed—have us both laid in Greenwood, 
and let a marble cross keep guard by our 
graves ? 

‘And will you, dear one, have this little 
Gothic house, and the temple of your heart, 
too, Margary, renovated? Let the dead and 
withered leaves be cleared away from about 
it—the accumulated dust of years be removed 
from its furnishing, and let it be occupied by 
those whose lives will be a constant offering to 
the Highest.” 

All this was done. Charles sleeps sweetly in 
Greenwood, by the side of his Alice. Wayland, 
with his early and only love, Margary, dwell in 
the little Gothic by the sea. He still proclaims 
the glad tidings of peace, which she has heard 
and accepted. Their united life is one bene- 
diction. 

-2e30eer-- _— 

Pranting tue Tuorns.—Many a parent 
wonders at the catastrophes which have gath- 
ered about the path of his child, as he or she 
has blundered from the first to the second, and 
then to the third folly, and brought one 
calamity after another not only upon himself 
or herself, but upon a father’s household. The 
mother has stood paralyzed in the contempla- 
tion of her child. They need not wonder long; 
they have initiated their child into a life of 
ungodliness. Many and many a father, and 
many and many a mother, prepares thorns for 
their dying hour, steeping the heart of their 
son or their daughter with the elements of sinful 
pleasure, until the habit has been formed that 
has covered their dying day with a gloom 
which is almost equal to that of despair. 
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Aetters to the Girls. 
BY AUNT HATTIE, 
No. XVI. 

Our noble soldier boys were all going off on 
the eight o’clock train, and relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances were at the station, to bid 
them a sad good-by. The platform was crowded 
with husbands talking with their wives and 
children, mothers wiping their eyes to take a 
long greedy look at their boys, sisters weeping 
over their brothers, and the merest acquaint- 
ances shaking hands as if life-long friends 
A smoke in the distance, and every eye was 


turned as the words, ‘“‘the cars are coming,” 


flew from lip to lip. All nations, all vocations 
sent their offering. Rough-looking hod-carriers 
jostled side by side the genteel scholar and 
tradesman, and the black coats of the clergy 
brushed the coarser fustian of the humblest 


lay-laborer, and among them all scarcely 





but had a loved one to bid him a fond good-by 
The pause was but momentary, and as the 
conductor shouted ‘all aboard,’’ one, a mere 
boy, ran up into the cars, and his poor Irish 
mother rushed after him, and hugged and 
kissed him as distractedly as if death even 
then was tearing him from her embraces 
Eyes unused to weep overflowed with tears, 
and mothers with children but a little smaller, 
shuddered to think ‘‘if it was their boys,’ and 
when the sympathetic emotion was at its 
height, a light, coarse laugh, mingled with the 
words— 

“She run right up into the cars and 


1ugged and kissed him before them all! D 


} 
look at her shoes!” struck upon my ear, and 





then another flippant outburst of merriment. 


; 1 


I turned to look at the speaker. She wa 


} 


fl ha bla 


dressed in a gay, flounced robe, wit 
beaver cap, decked with gaudy ribbons and 
plumes, and her hand kept flaunting a parasol, 


that betokened more the wealth than taste of the 





owner. My eyes were not turned from her 
before she again ejaculated— 

“Do see Mrs. Serrogate. Hew bad she 
feels! I declare I could cry with her to think 
her son must go!” 

I knew Mrs. Serrogate well—a woman whos 
whole life was one round of pleasure—whose 
children were turned off to a domestic as young 
as possible, and left apparently without further 
thought or care, only that they should be always 
well dressed, and this woman won the softened 
tone and pity, and the poor Irish mother the 
jeering words and scornful laugh. But Mrs. 
Serrogate has on a fashionable robe and stylish 
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hat, and the other a scanty dress, that hangs 
in close folds, and coarse cotton cap, and 
brogans on her feet, unsightly and ungraceful. 

Ah, that made the difference!’ I said to 
myself, as I glanced a second time to the 
speaker, and saw the disfiguring lines of pride 
on the otherwise fair face, and the thin nos rils 


distended as if the very air she breathed was 


l 
something to be scoffed at. O pride! pride! 
Did any of you girls ever stop to think what 


) 


e thing pride is! 


an unreasonable, untangib! 
How little reason the most affluent have to be 
puffed up by it, and how much cause the 


humblest have to feel its breathings. lf I 





should ask you what should bring pride, some 


of you would say beauty, more riches, a few 


talents, others cultivated intellect, and so on 





hrough almost endless enumerati n, aimost 
each would give a different answer. Then can 
there be any standard? The lady passing my 
window, in a dress of dark chintz, has a father 
who lost all his wealth by sterling integrity, 
not saving even a shelter for old age, but 
ving it up unasked, to try to right the wrongs 
yf an iniquitous partner. That lady eats the 
plainest food, and earns her dollar dresses by 
hard labor; but the pride that fills her heart 
at the th yught of her n le father, is m re 
than the title of millionaire could bring. The 
mother across the way has children with me- 


lodious voices, but plain in feature and un- 


couth in action. Her pride is fed on the 
sweetness of their warblings, till she actually 


believes the whole neighborhood is filled with 


envy over her children. The young student, 
passing almost into a new world with his 


ixioms, and problems, looks down with pity 
n some poor tiller of the soil, who adds, sub- 


icts, and multiplies by his fingers, and that 
same poor tiller of the soil, wipes the sweat 


from his brow, and feels a throb of pride that 





he can turn a furrow straight as a shadow, 








1 can brace his shoulder to the he ivy burder z 
not tremble and grow pale like the poor book- 
worm, who can scarcely carry his own form. 
The married lady often feels pride in some 
real or fa ied superi rity in her husband, and 
he unmarried one that she was above that 


ignoble shame that binds so many t 


» uncon- 
genial, if not unworthy partners, for fear of 


the title Old Vaid. 


is this not right? If one values 


a 


integrity above wealth, another melody over 
awkwardness, a third scholastic lore above 
strength and endurance, why have they not 
reason to feel pride in what they value highest, 


and if there is no standard, who has the right 
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to say nay and stand aloof, virtually declaring 
lam superior to you? 
liow humbling this thought should be, that 

what one imagines places him on an eminence 

above his fellow mortals, possibly two-thirds 

of mankind sneer at and cast it away as worth- > 
That envied beauty—beauty of 
sweet, 


trash. 


rounded cheek and smooth outline, 
placid, yet, oh how expressionless ! 
highly prized by the possessor that every < 
thought seemed resting on the pivot vanity; ; 
yet would that plain lady, that people have 
always called plain, yet looked the second time 
when she spoke, as if through the bright and‘ 
kindling eye they caught strange gleams of 


often so 


beauty, whose dwelling place is the soul—ah! 
would she exchange! 

And here girls let me ask what have you to 
be proud of? We are all very patriotic now- 
a-days, and feel so proud to talk about our 
fathers and brothers in the army; but perhaps 
that poor Irish woman, in her coarse brogans 
and cotton cap—that I trust none of you would 
have sneered at—was more patriotic than us 
all. Possibly he was her only one, and she a 
widow, for no father came to bid him good-by, 
and his cheek yet ruddy with youth, and no 
lown upon his lip, to give him up a mere child. 
liow many of us, patriotic as we are, but would 
have cried, *‘ spare him at least a little longer.” 
‘hus girls it seems no earthly wisdom or ma- 
jority gives us a standard for pride, and the 
Heavenly one, which is of great price, a meek 
and quiet spirit, brings the possessor no pride. 

Berea, Onto. 


SS 


Reginald Zple's Love, 
BY LAURA J. ARTER. 
CHAPTER I, 


My story is founded at Oaklands. The 
Oaklands I write of, is not to be found on the 
map of any state in our glorious old Union—, 
yet Oaklands really exists; a pretty name for 
a pretty country place. Let me step into the 
large parlor of the roomy house, and tell you 
how Oaklands appeared one summer in 18—. 
I will not give the precise date, for I have an 
awkward way of blundering into ridiculous 
mistakes whenever I attempt to remember 
dates of any description. To avoid this, I‘ 
shall only say that it was in May, in the first ¢ 
part of the month. 2 

Two gentlemen were sitting by the low, open 
window, conversing pleasantly. 


HOM 


Their eyes ’ 
) 


E MAGAZINE. 


rested on green fields flecked with wild flowe:« 
and barred with golden sunbeams. Fountains 


of music gushed up in the sweet-scented ai; 
and bird-wings fluttered in the vines trained 
up to the windows. The old orchard was an 
ocean of beauty, the faintest breeze stirred its 
billows into motion—pink bubbles and white 
crested foam, seemed the sprays of flowers as 
they rippled over the sturdy trees. Many a 
wood-lark velvet-lined, 


crimson-cushiones 


found its nest and 
l, on its return at eventide to 
its favorite tree. 

Just at the foot of the garden could be seen 
the meadow sweet with clover, and the stream- 
let flashing in the sunlight like a silvery rib- 
bon, its edges embroidered with blue-bells and 
violets; and wound gracefully around them 
all, was the hedge of privet, with its glossy, 
myrtle-like leaves, and the blossoms scattered 
in amongst the dark foliage, like flakes of snow 
The garden was purple with lilacs, and blushed 
and paled with roses, pinks and syringas. The 
view was a lovely one, and the two men who 
gazed upon it appreciated its beauty. 

A voice clear and musical floated to them 
across the meadow, and fluttering after it, in 
careless grace, came a slight, bright-eyed gitl, 
her hands full of clover blossoms and early 
golden grain, and her cheeks rosy with health 
ful exercise. 


The younger 
proud, happy smile, 


he two gentlemen smiled a 


he His 
is beantifaul, and good, 
His friend read 


of t 


when saw her. 


whole face said, she 
and loving, and she is mine. 
the thought, and said deridingly— 

‘You are very proud of her, no doubt—you 
think she would 
man as she loves you. 


never have loved any oth 

You believe her to be 
a miracle of constancy; that 
adversity her love would wind itself even closer 
You will learn better, against 


in the hour of 


around you. 
you have seen as much of lifeas Ihave. I 
tell you, Reginald, there is no such thing as 
genuine love existing in the hearts of the other 
sex. Do not look so angry, but I would wager 
my life, that at the first evil turn of fortune, 
your peerless Beatrice would vanish like a 
mist, and leave you to grope your way through 
life in pain and darkness.” 

“Stop now, Fairfax, if you value my friend- 
ship. You know nothing of Beatrice Duncan. 
Because it has been your misfortune to meet 
with women whose lives are a perpetual false- 
hood, you have no right to think al/ women are 
treacherous. I that Beatrice Duncan 
does love me, that she has a soul above false- 
hood, and as pure and true a heart as beats 


know 





REGINALD L 


in the wide world.’’ Reginald Lyle’s face was 
flushed with honest indignation, as he turned 
to his skeptical friend. 


“*] believe you think so, R 


teginald, but from 
what I have seen of Miss Duncan’s disposition, 
] very much fear you are mistaken. It is very 
to of 
cupid’s wand is inlaid with pearls, and flashing 
lare to 


aare 


easy prate a lasting love, so long as 


with diamonds. Even you would not 


test her sincerity.”” The cold, stoical words 
and mocking smile exasperated Reginald Lyle 
almost beyond endurance. 

“ If 


me in that 


any other man living should speak to 


manner, | would make him recall 
his words, if it cost me my life. But you know 
Not dare to 
Why Fairfax, | 


should not fear to tell her I was penniless—she 


not what you are saying test 


Beatrice Duncan's love! 
would cling to me all the same.” 


If 


nt doesn’t give you a new estimate 


“Try it, my dear fellow! Only try it! 


the experime 
I will acknowledge myself 


of human nature, 


fairly defeated. It will be the easiest t 


Just allow me to get up some 


the world to do 


feasible story of bi 


banks and disastrous 
You 


that Beatrice considers 


ken 
speculations, and the work will be done. 


will be amazed to see 
g iid one of the nece ssary attributes of love.” 
“If I consented to your proposition, Fairfax, 


I should be acting a lie. I cannot reconcile 
the idea with my conscience.” 
afraid, I I supposed you 


“You are see. 


would be. Your conscience is very tender.’ 
His lip curled scornfully. It stung Lyle into 
desperation. 

“Tam not afraid. To convince you, I con- 
sent to act a mean subterfuge for the first time 
in my life. Circulate any and every story of 
misfortune that you choose, so long as you dé 
nottouch my honor. You will be ashamed of 
your cynical views of womanhood, when you 
see how nobly Beatrice will brave the storm 
for my sake.” 
defiance. 


“We will see! 


His voice was full of a proud 


But here comes your charm- 
ing lady-love now, so I shall eave you to 


‘make hay while the sun shinés!’ The lady 


will not be so smiling to-morrow.’ 
CHAPTER II. 

The numerous guests of Oaklands were as- 
sembled on the wide porch after tea, enjoying 
the fresh breeze, and amusing themselves in a 
variety of pleasant ways. Beatrice Duncan 
was certainly the loveliest of the happy group ; 
the soft folds of her thin robes giving her a 
flaky, ethereal appearance, as she floated 
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around from one to the other; her hair taken 
back loosely from her face, and confined with 
a spray of jasmine; and a knot of violets on 
her bosom. 

Reginald Lyle had good reason to be proud 


Her 


manners, had quite won his heart, long before 


of her, and to love her. frank, artless 


he was aware of it. But this evening he did 
to make one of the pleasant party 
had that 


should remain absent long enough to give him 


not choose 


on the porch. Fairfax insisted he 


an opportunity to relate his pretended misfor- 


tune. His friend’s words had not shaken his 


confidence in Beatrice, yet a gloomy feeling, 


for which he could not account, oppressed him. 
Ile wandered out into the garden and sat 


down under the lilac bushes. From his flowery 


his 
He 


into the yard, and gather her hands full of 


retreat he could see friends, and hear the 


hum of their voices. saw Beatrice flit out 
creamy roses and then disappear, and he knew 
irried the He felt 
how cowardly he had bmit to such 
as F il 


out 


she had ¢ *m to her room. 
been, to su 
a scheme rfax had proposed, and wished 


himself safely of it a hundred times over. 
think of him, when she 
Would 


she forgive him for his contemptible part. 


What would Beatrice 


found he had tacitly deceived her? 


Meanwhile, Beatrice had carried the roses to 
her room, and woven them with the jasmine 
in her hair; pleased when she glanced in the 
mirror and saw how pretty she was looking, 
because she knew it would please Reginald, 
and her heart fluttered gladly at the thought. 
She ran down stairs joyously, expecting to find 
him ready to greet her, but he was not there. 

She was surprised to notice that a sudden 
and painful silence fell over the group at her 
appearance, and her wonder increased as she 
saw more than one pair of eyes bent upon her 
What 
mean? She looked from one to the 


As they noticed her look 


in a manner half pitying, half curious. 
did it all 
other inquiringly. 
of embarrassment and distress, there was a 
lame attempt at conversation, but the fluent 
Mr. 
Fairfax came to her relief—he was the only 
He 


paid her some graceful compliment, offered her 
his arm, and together they promenaded up and 


tongues had suddeniy grown clumsy. 


one who seemed to be perfectly at ease. 


down the white gravel walk. 
‘‘ You noticed the pause that followed your 
I see 


have 


arrival a moment ago, Miss Duncan? 
you it We 
heard bad news this evening—very bad news, 
Shall 


wondering at now. 


are 


concerning a dear friend of yours too. 
I tell you?’ 


, 
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She looked up ina pained, startled way. 

** Concerning a friend of mine, Mr. Fairfax ? 
What is it? Do not hesitate to tell me!” 

‘** As well that I should tell you as any one I 
suppose, for you will have to know it, sooner 
Our mutual friend, Mr. Lyle, has 
fortune. 


or later. 
lost every cent of his magnificent 
Owing to some unlucky speculations, too tedious 
The 
speaker's voice sounded quite grave and earnest. 


to relate, he is to-night a ruined man.” 


** How sorry I am, and yet so very glad it is 
I was afraid some accident had 
Where he? I must go to 
him—he needs words of cheer and comfort 


ho worse. 


befallen him. is 


now. Poor Reginald!” Her voice quivered, 
and her face, at first as white as her dress, 
flushed up painfully. 

*“You are too much excited; wait till you 
are calmer.” His low, authoritative voice kept 
her at his side, and they continued to walk on 
slowly and silently. Fairfax spoke first. 

‘“Miss Dunean, I once knew 
ay peared to be the soul of honor. 
friend. He met and loved a beautiful girl. 
She returned his affection, and they were be- 
His future seemed a bright one, but 
the demon of suspicion took possession of 
him. He began to doubt the faith of the peer- 
less creature he had won. He could not 
fathom the pure depths of her spotless soul. 
He believed she loved him for the sake of his‘ 
wealth, that without it, he would be nothing to 
her. I tried to reason him out of this foolish 
belief, but in vain—nothing would satisfy him, 
but to test her love. At lust to please him, I 
became the medium of his hypocritical plot. 
Do you comprehend me ?” 

He did not need to ask her. The red, burn- 
ing spot in her cheeks—the proud, haughty 
flashing of her eyes, told how the iron had 
probed her heart. She spoke very quietly— 

‘*T am not so blind as to fail to discover that » 
you speak of Mr. Lyle. And this is his con- 
fidence in me—his estimate of my worth! I° 
appreciate the delicate cowardice of his con- 
duct, and must thank you for disclosing it, 
and at the same time, I do not undervalue the 
peculiar sense of honor that has prompted you 
to act at first a meddlesome, and afterwards a 


man who 
He was my 


a 


trothed. 


” 


treacherous part. Good evening! 

She left him standing mortified and baffled 
in the path, and running lightly up to the< 
porch, was soon apparently engrossed in a? 
lively conversation. 
her confidence and her love, but his very? 
duplicity had foiled him. It filled his heart 
with a bitter, wicked triumph though, to know: 


He had hoped to gain§ 
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he had placed an obstacle in the path of Lyle’ 
happiness. 


CHAPTER III, 

All this long time, Lyle sat under the lilacs 
in an impatient, remorseful mood; watching 
with eager eyes the group in his view, and 
He 


Beatrice’s arm in his own, 


wishing the time would ever wear away. 
saw Fairfax draw 
and wander down the walk, and he knew almost 
the words he must be saying to her. He 
noticed the quick, frightened start that Bea- 
trice gave, and he knew the falsehood had 
been told. His heart throbbed heavily—surely 
she would come to him, to assure him that her 
love was ever the same. 

But the moments grew longer and drearier, 
and still she did not Then he saw her 
in the midst of her friends, laughing and jest- 
ing, and for the first time in his life he began 
to doubt her. He 
feeling in his heart, and walked through th 
flowery paths of the garden, thinking every 
moment she would see him and come. Could 
she be the ereature Fairfax had 
thought her? believe it. Her 
clear, ringing laugh grated unpleasantly on his 


come. 


got up with a leaden, dead 


mercenary 


He would not 


ears—she could be gay when she believed he 
needed comfort. 

He sauntered up to the porch, sad and miser- 
Beatrice did not even turn her head 
a friend, 


able. 
when she heard 
when at last their eyes met, hers were full of 
He said to himself, now 


him address and 
coldness and scorn. 
that she thinks me poor, she no longer loves 
me. The thought was agony, and yet he 
wondered at his own blindness, in not having 
known it before. He was not handsome, he 
was not graceful, and why should she have loved 
into the parlor, and sinking 


him? He went 


into a chair, covered his face with his hands; 


trying to shut out Beatrice and all thoughts of 
her. 

There was a light, airy step in the hall, and 
Beatrice entered the room, seemingly uncon- 
She gave a start of 


scious of his presence. 
well feigned surprise, as he looked up. 

“Ah! are you here, Mr. Lyle ?” 

Mr. Lyle—always before it had been Regi- 
nald. He sprang up abruptly before her, de- 
termined to know the worst at onee. 

“ Beatrice, do you know of my misfortune ?” 

He blushed for shame, at the dissimulation. 

“T have heard.” 

She toyed in a careless way, with the lace 
on her sleeves, not even raising her eyes to his 
face. 





REGINALD 


‘Tt is a terribl » be a poor man, but 
ten thousand time to learn that witl 


your riches, you nds desert you 


“It must be 
Still the list manner os 
He drew her 
where the faint 
face was livid wi 
‘“ Look at me, 
some man, I a 


She looked at 


seatrice ! 
it a fascinating man 
quietly and curio 


‘ 


if it were for : t time in her life. 
1andsome or fase 


ply passable 


Her voice preserved its 


indifferent 
und her eyes fell to the 

lreamy kind of way. 
“Tt 


you 


was not 


for my personal appearance 
loved i t 


then; it W not me ti 


in an angry torrent to 
him 
and 


face, and her eyes seemed to burn 


names. ue caim 


sessed ag iin 


‘Since y flattering 
ypit 
‘* Beatrice, 


usted 


uything living Yi 


yu 80 


I sh not contradict it.” 
have cruelly deceived me. 


shall never again trust 


ion of me, 
you 
in you, as | 
u have 
I could not 
H 
an easy victim ¢ 


flattered 


g shaken my fai 
in the human race have believe 


what you are. Ww must 


you 
triumphed when I fell 
skill, 


How you have 


me up 


and loving words, and 
cold 
bound to you 


to think that they were 


sweet hoy es 


while your heart was and fals 


How your very kisses me 
their sweetness 

the prospect of 
hone yed 


vows, fairest and yet most h 


magnifi 


future 


Take back youl smiles, JY 


eartless of wo 


Oh! Beatrice, how I have loved you!” 


He caught her up in his arms, covering her 


face with farewell kisses; his tears shining 


like dewdrops on the roses in her hair. 
If 
face hot and feverish. 


’ bile oe & } ~ 
She jerked herse irom him scornfully, hel 


‘You forget yourself; you forget your own 
You 
forget the broad chasm the world has placed 


? 


words, freeing me from all ties to you. 


poor 
A 


between us—you lorget that you are a 
man !”? 

She emphasized the last words bitterly, as if 
to impress them upon him. 

“You have doubted me—you have trampled 
upon all the best and finest feelings of my soul. 


I give you back scorn fur scorn, bitterness for 


Take this bauble, yo 


diamond 


at his 


CHAPTER IV. 
duncan never paused in her mad 
herself in the 


lt 


suffered 


found 


bara. wou 


would 
sp him 
farther than tha 


If she had known 


resented Lyle 


back to 


and sorrow. 


he 

She went to her ro 
hex lesk, wrote: 

after all I have said to yor 
he | 
wn me and read my soul, y: 
ob 


think that 


after t mg m 


nald Lyle, 


use and depraved! I loved you, be- 


an of pure, unsullied 


because I believed you had faith 
yt 


I did not dream y 


sordid that it tain 
would have scorne 


1ave never loved 


you would not hav 
Had your treacherous 

ing tarce as 
would h had 
When he told m 


x], my first impulse was to seek 


his part of that mock 


ild ive 


reason to distrust me a 


have done, you 


gain. e 


} } 
that falseho 


you out in your trouble and sorrow, and tell 


how doubly dear you were to me, because 


Befo I 


ould obey that impulse, he told me of the 


ids hanging over you. 


pretty plot you had prepared to entrap me. | 
ithed hi 


your 


m for his treachery; 1 pitied you for 


Yet I did not intend to 


1 ~ ie 
sAKNHESS. allow 


this to sever our future lives. I intended to 


torture you for awhile, as you deserved to be 


tortured, for your unfounded doubts, and then 
th 


th 


to But after all 
that has passed between us to nigh 


row off the hateful mask. 
t, it will be 


better for us to go separately through life. I 
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would not marry you now, unless I knew you 
I do not give you up 
without regrets—you have been very dear to 
me, and I shall always think of you kindly. 


ul perfect trust in me. 


Farewell.” 

She did not weep then; she was fearfully 
calm and quiet. But she kissed again and 
again the little locket containing his miniature, 
calling it many and endearing, names. 

Lyle read the letter through with a dreary 
He all that he had lost, 


aud yet, with his fine sense of honor, felt that 


} 


hopelessness. saw 


he deserved it. He did not know how doubly 
He 


business to his friends, as 


treacherous his friend had been to him. 


plead some urgent 
un excuse for an early departure from Oak- 


land 


is. 
He did not seek for an 


interview with Bea- 
trice; he believed all attempts at a reconcilia- 
tion would be in vain. If he had only gone to 
her then, while they were both calm, every- 


He did not 


see the white, wan face, that looked out at him 


thing would have been explained. 


as he departed, and perhaps it was as well. 
found that the of Oak- 
nds had vanished with Lyle. Her friends, 


Beatrice beauties 


7 
I 


one and all, united in pronouncing her a heart- 


less flirt, for her conduct to him; yet she 


y 


never vindicated herself by blaming Lyle, as 
she could justly have done; never let them see 
The summer 
] ld be 


she woul 
ad to see the dead leaves, and yellow, sickly 


beyond the surface of her heart. 
passed along drearily ; she felt 
} 
g! 
grass of autumn; the splendors of the summer 


mic 


cked her with the past. Fairfax had watched 
her with increasing love and admiration; had 
tendered his heart and hand, and had been 
decisively and scornfully rejected. She shrunk 
from him with an innate feeling of fear and 
contempt. 

It was August; 
The guests still lingered at Oak- 


sultry, drooping, panting 


August. 


lands; it was too pleasant a retreat to be easily ? 


Beatrice sat idly and dreamily 
looking over the latest paper from the city. 


parted with. 


Suddenly her eyes filled with light, and her. 
color deepened. 

Reginald Lyle had failed. There was no 
doubt of it now; he was a ruined man. 
trice must have been more than heartless, for 
a glad smile wreathed her lips, as she read of 
the downfall of the man who had loved her 
better than his own life. 

She picked up a little slip of paper and 
wrote— 

«You will not doubt me now, Reginald, < 


Sea- 


when I tell you that I love you, and that I will“ 
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)gladly share your life with you. 


Come back 
tome; I am lonely, lonely without you. 
‘* BEATRICE.”’ 


She did not wait long for a reply. Two 
days later, as she sat in the garden under the 
he 


heard the firm, well-known step on the wa 


very lilacs where had sat that evening, she 
1 


K 


} 
i 


She knew before she fairly had seen him, that 


it was Lyle. 


She went up to him quietly and gladly, ex- 


tending her small, fair hand. He picked her 
up in his arms, kissing her tenderly. 


Jeatrice— my own true-hearted 


ou 


‘My pree 


darling !”’ 
lked 


That was all he said, yet as they walk 
together up the path, the past was forg iten 
and forgiven. 
Later in the evening, there w 
the parlor, and they both learned for 
time, ho 
The 
Oaklan 


ater, a quiet weddir 


as a long, qui 
talk in 
the first 


ceived them. 


w cruelly Fairfax had de 


was perfect peace and 
} 


at 
i 


-harmony at s that night, and a week 


y 
g, 


where the peerless and 
wealthy Beatrice Duncan, became the happ; 
Mrs. Lyle. 


Hings and Oueens of England. 
Richard, a son of He ee tI. was crowned ir 
1189, by the Archbisho; 
the 
Rouen, soon after the 


~ 


London, ! 
ef C 


crown of 


eptem 
i 


interbur He had received ducal 


Vy. 


Nor idy at 
fat! Ilis character was of a 


3 


death of his 


he loved wild adventure and 


romantic ca i 


martial enterprises, and his bravery and courage 
procured him the surname of the Lion-heart. He 


f 
i 


was tall and well-formed; his eyes were blue 
his hair a bright yellow, in- 


He 


was conspicuous as a poet, an orator, and a 


and sparkling ; 
clining to red, and his manners pleasing. 
politician. He possessed much talent, and 
gained great ascendancy over men's minds. 
His faults were rashness and impetuosity, 
which the people at that time scarcely con- 
sidered deserving the name of faults. 

One of his first acts was to release Queen 
Eleanor, his mother, who had been kept in 
prison sixteen years. She was not only re- 
stored liberty, but intrusted with the 
government of Normandy, with very extensive 


to 


powers and privileges. 

From the moment of Richard's accession to 
the throne, he regarded Palestine as the theatre 
on which he expected, by martial exploits, to 





ly re- 
| the 
‘nsive 


on to 
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quire immortal fame and eternal salvation. 
To effect this, he visited Philip Augustus, at 
that time king of France. The interview 
between the two monarchs was friendly, and 
to their mutual satisfaction. They agreed to 
unite their forces, and march at their head to 
the Holy Land, in order to recover Jerusalem 
from the Mahommedans, who had taken pos 
session of it a short time before. It was 
expected by his subjects that while on this 
visit to Philip, the king would marry the prin 
cess Alice; but he did not fulfil the contract 
} 


which had been entered into by their 


fifteen years before, and after he was 
he appeared to think no more about i 


‘ 


the suspension of the marriage had 


served him as a pretext for many c 
and revolts. 

Animated by religious zeal and 
ardor, Richard urged his preparations for 
crusade by every possible means. It 
necessary tO raise large sums Ol 
support the army he was to lead. His 1 
had left in his coffers nine hundred th 
pounds sterling ; but this amount he considers 
insufficient for the expedition. He levied new 
sums by every means that policy cou 
He sold most of the crown lands, castles, 
estates; also, offices of trust and power. 
greatly increased the influence of the clergy) 
which were already too powerful, as the bishops 
and abbots had the most money, and were the 


chief purchasers. Many pointed out to the 


king the danger of their power; but he was so 


much engaged in raising money that he had 
little anxiety for the welfare of his subjects. 
After extorting presents from some by threats, 
and borrowing from others, he finally obtained 
the necessary amount. He feared the ambition 
of his brother John, and to prevent him from 
seizing the throne in his absence, secured him 
in his allegiance by an accumulation of favors. 

Having everything ready for his departure, 
Richard committed the regency to the bishops of 


Ely and Durham. He sailed from Dover with 


all his forces, September 14, 1196, and after 
joining the French armies at Verelai, they 
proceeded to Messina, where they arrived 
safely December 11. 
March. In their army were one hundred 
Richard and Philip 


Here they.remained till 


thousand fighting men. 
had entered into the most solemn engagements 
of mutual support, but many were the mistrusts 
and reconciliations of the two kings, which 
were probably increased by the Sicilian mon- 
arch. They were both proud, but very different 


in character, Richard was brave and gen- 
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erous; Philip fearful and deceitful; so it was 
natural they would disagree. 

When Richard was in France, he fell in love 
with Berengaria, daughter of the king of 
Navarre, and he now prevailed on his mother 
to bring that princess to Messina. They 
arrived the day before he was obliged to sail, 
but the marriage did not take place, as in the 
Catholic church none are solemnized during 
he season of Lent. 

(Jueen Eleanor returned to Englan l, and the 
Queen of Sicily, who was Richard’s sister, 
accompanied the princess. On ‘count a 
storm, they stopped at Cyprus a short time, 
and there Richard and Berengaria were mar- 
ried. The king of Cyprus did not give 
Richard leave to enter the harbor; but | took 
possession of » island and left 
command, and immediately sail 

On their ari 1 in Palestine, 
and French king 
jealousies for a time, an » act 
But Richard displayed so much true val 
martial superiority, that Philip was soon dis- 
gusted with his success, and regarded him as 
a rival; and, under pretence of bad health, 
returned to France, leaving ten thousand of 
his troops under the Duke of 
whom he gave secret or lers to 
in every way in his power. 
departure, he renewed his oath of peace and 


t 


amity with Richard, and then went directly to 
Rome, to procure from the Pope an abs lution 
from his promise, as he wished to invade 
England. But the Pope positively refused to 
sanction such an outrage on the rights of one 
who was then risking his life in the cause of 
the church. 

The Christians had besieged Acre for more 
than two years, and not less than three 
hundred thousand had perished from sword 
and sickness, among whom were many persons 
of an elevated rank, from the different countries 
of Europe. Richard, by his courage and valor 
soon reduced the place, and gained the universal 
esteem of the army. And now, being the sole 
conductor of the war, he went on from victory 
to victory. Saladin, the most heroic of the 
Saracen monarchs, with three hundred thou- 
sand men, was obliged to flee before him, and 
Ascalon 


forty thousand of his army were slain. 
and other cities surrendered, which opened the 
way to Jerusalem, which was the ject of 
Richard's long and ardent expectations. He 
concluded a treaty with Saladin, by which the 
seaport towns of Palestine were to remain in 
the hands of the Christians, who were to visit 
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Jerusalem in perfect security. Richard thus 
concluded his expedition with glory. 

He settled his affairs in the east, and sailed 
for England; 
when he assumed the garb of a pilgrim, hoping 
to travel through Germany without being 


but his vessel was wrecked, 


known. But he was seized and imprisoned 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, who sold him to 
Henry, emperor of Germany, who put him in 
a dungeon, and loaded him with irons. Philip, 
all his powers to 


purchase Richard of Henry, so that he might 


king of France, exerted 


seize on England and Normandy; but the 
Pope and the diet of Germany compelled Henry 
to restore Richard to his own subjects, which 
he agreed to do if they would pay a million 
and a half of dollars for his ransom. Such 
were the princes who were the champions of 
the Perfidy and corruption ruled in 
that enthusiastic age of barbarism. After 
great exertions, about one-half of the money 


cross, 


was obtained, which Queen Eleanor took to 
Germany, and accompanied her son to England, 
where he was received with great demonstra- 
tions of joy by his subjects. 

He had passed fifteen months in the prisons 
of Germany. The Duke of Austria dying soon 
after, acknowledged tlie injustice of his con- 
duct, and on his death-bed released Richard 
from all obligation to pay the remainder of the 
After his return, he 
lasted four 


money for his ransom. 
had a war with Philip, which 
years, and was terminated by the mediation of 
the Pope. It was productive of no event of 
national importance. The bishops of Ely and 
Durham had oppressed the people and dis- 


puted between themselves many times during ¢ 


the absence of Richard; and at last the lower 
classes took up arms against the clergy, but 


were soon defeated, and the leaders put to 
England made very few improvements 


death. 


during the reign of Richard; the excessive 
taxes were extremely oppressive to his sub- 
jects, but they were satisfied with his glory 
and splendid achievements, though the nation 5 


derived no benefit from his exploits. 


dominions, he was wounded by an arrow, and 
died April 6, 1199, at the age of forty-two 
years. 
children. 
DELAFIELD, Wis. 
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An Athenian, who was lame in one foot, ; 
joining the army, was laughed at by the sol- 
diers on account of his lameness. ‘I am here ; 
to fight,” said the hero, ‘‘ not to run.” 


While ° 
besieging the castle of Chalus, in his own > 


He reigned ten years, and left no 
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@lasping Aands. 
BY EMMA PASSMORE. 

Oh, the glorious feeling binding kindred hearts jn 
shining bands! 

Oh, the pure electric thrilling in the clasping of the 
hands! 

When we meet the unforgotten, the loved of othe 
years; 

When happy smiles are beaming through a mist of 
joyous tears ; 

We ask them of their wanderings, and speak to 
them of or 

Of life, 
blooming flowers; 

Of sunny landscapes, far away; of all the sainted 
dead, 

The blessed and the beautiful, who from this earth 
have fled. 

We talk of future hopes and fears, while thoughts 


ITs; 
| its checkered paths—of thorns and 


with al 


and feeli 


Leap up and claim an utterance in the clasping 


ngs grand 


the hands. 


Hast thou assayed, dear one, to look into another 


heart, 

To read its hidden mysteries—to draw it 
apart ? 

To play upon the music chords which give’ such 
varying tones? 

Thou canst not learn the meaning all from out the 
lips alone. 

Draw nearer ; 
coming spell 

Which makes thy heart rush out to hers, yet why 


take her hand in thine; dost feel the 


thou canst not tell ? 

’Tis the sweet electric thrilling—the closing, clu:- 
tering bands, 

The glorious spirit linkings in the clasping of the 
hands, 

I care not for the chilling clasp which parts at 
finger-tips, 

Born out of cold formality under the heart's eclipse : 

Senseless and void; a counterfeit; a cold, us- 
meaning thing; 

Better the hand should have no part in such an 
offering ! 

The voices of the friends we love, and e’en the rap- 
tured kiss, 

May fill the soul with joyfulness—with pure, 
ecstatic blisy, 

And yet they lay no offering more pure on friend- 
ship’s shrine, 

More holy and more beautiful, 
grasp, than thine. 

For there are times when lips move not—when 


heart, too full to speak, 


sweet, friendly 


©Can nothing tell, save by the throb, and wild, 


tumultuous beat. 
How sweet the grasp of sympathy which meeteth 
then our own, 


{ More prized because so delicate, so kindly in its tone. 





Speak 


horns and 


such an 
the rap- 
h pure, 
1 friend- 
friend]} 
_— when 
dd wild, 
meeteth 


its tone. 


MY FRIEND 


Sweet spirit-bridge for the soul to cross, with its 


fr 


gleamings to and fro, 


I shall bless thee in whatever land my feet shall 
chance to go; 

I shall bless thee when my cheek turns pale, and 
fainter grows my breath ; 

When my spirit’s wings, just plumed for flight, 

pause at the gates of death ; 

When unto all the scenes of earth my last fond look 
is given, 

And ange con me 
Heaven ; 


Then, if there be some loved one nigh, who near 


away unto the courts of 


h should stand, 


to bid my last good-by in the clasping 


KVILLE, Iowa. 
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My Friend, Ars. Howe. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


sae 
ling 


It was a most doleful day to be out 1 
in‘an open buggy. A pleasant thawy morning 
ary, had coaxed my husband and my 

long p ised l ; but the 
our re 
l when we ar 
h the un} leas 
roughest roads, 
ane, and 
snow. 


irp, icy partic 


had not been a precise 
re imagined he coul i not be 
ine later tl 
hould not have 

+] 


we were on the road. 


started ; 


g were of no avail against the 


ind strin 
and my veil had blown aside, and 
infastened for the fifth time, in as 
that state 


seat by a warm grate in our own home 


les, and we were both in 


the greatest earthly paradise, when the 


ne 


and the mischief was done. 


sank down into a deep rut, the horse 
vd je 


I rked, 
re left at the bottom of a long hill wi 
axletree, and not a horse in s 
Mr. Merwin stood perfectly aghast, and I, as 
any other poor, benumbed woman would, sat 
down on a stone and began to cry. We were 
80 absorbed in our trouble, that we did not 
notice a carriage on the opposite hill, till it 
was alongside, and the gentleman, who was an 
old friend, was out shaking us by the hand. 
“It is the most lucky thing in the world 
that I came along just now,” exclaimed our 
acquaintance, Mr. Howe, as he lifted me on to 


my feet, and took his fur muffler off of his own 


MRS. HOWE. 


neck to wrap around mine. ‘ You would have 


been chilled through in ten minutes, and I will 
} t, and I 
promise you that you'll not stir o again to- 

nter,”’ he 


| . ' , 
ive you at home in less time thar 1a 


day. Susy has been poorly this wi 
her 


inquiry out 


ind we 


talked on in reply to my 


health, ‘but she is re ruiting up a 


are going to have a nice dinner } to lay. 
took me out to 


That's all that 


raisins, and a few 


g and 
will be so glad to see you! Whe 


sugar, 


loes blow! enough to take 
yut you wont feel i 
top will keep it 
behin l. 
us, and if 
all right 
I was almost thankful 
I settled back on the comf 
1 from the 
in front, and 
of Mr. Howe, whi 


n losses 


if possible, than | 
it of affliction had on y I 


mere particles that impeded 


into the heart, to be 

itional burden to : 

Mrs. Howe was the opposite, w 

if not sad with present sorrow, often 
) 


apprehensions of coming evil. 


a partial invalid, with two or 
ones clinging around her, burdening | 
and of 


to see the devotedness, and unselt 


course her mind, was an ¢ 


f her husband, was 
o, though su 
walked the path 


Mrs. How 


duties, 


st envy 
ith confining 


wears out the body. 
. a 
l me very cordia 


lowe received 


me into her own room to disrobe and g 


Then invited me to the 


amuse myself with 


books and papers, and apologizing for her un- 
ubsense to the kitchen, to superin- 


she left the 


avoidable 
tend the stuffing of a turkey, 
I was in th 
half congealed particles begin to thaw 


quiescent state, when the <« 


inactive for motion, and so I leaned 
my chair, and amused myself with 
survey of the room. 

It was not so large as to look uncomfortable ; 
the casings painted a neat fawn color, w th 


paper to match, and windows opening into the 
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pleasantest part of the world—the south and 
west—with a low cottage bedstead in one 
corner, and at its foot a crib, large enough for 
the younger children. A comfortable lounge, 
covered with bright moreen, one end elevated, 
and a pillow thrown over it, stood where you 
could command a sight of the road; and within 
reaching distance of the lounge was a cradle, 
with its occupant in quiet slumber. 

There was the least bit of disorder. The 
toilet stand was open, and some soap and 
brushes were scattered on the floor, and the 
cover of the crib was awry, and on the win- 
dows were more than one mark of little fingers 
—the little fingers that never can be still. It 
grew too warm, and I drew back and placed 
my foot on the rocker, and bent down to take 
a good look of the baby I had never seen. 
**As pretty as all the rest,” I exclaimed, half 
grudgingly, as I saw the short, soft curls 
tossed back from the high, fair forehead, and 
the rose-hue on each cheek, fair as the peach- 
bloom. The full, red lips were half apart, and 
showed two rows of even, pearly teeth, and the 
little hand thrust out from the blankets was 
perfect, plump and dimpled. Oh! if I could 
have such a one to lie in my bosom and call 


me ‘‘mamma,”’ came with such a pang, and > 


then the memory of the one I did have, my 
own dear, dear baby, that could just creep to 
my side and pout out her soft lips for a kiss, 
when God took her from my arms, brought the 
old heart-pang, and I leaned my head down on 
the chair and tried to pray, as I had done a 
hundred times before, ‘‘ Father, help me not 
to murmur, but to wait patiently till I meet my 
darling in Heaven.” 

I wiped the tears away at Mrs. Howe’s step 
in the hall, and she came in to ask me out into 
the dining-room, as her help was so ignorant 
she needed watching, and every moment was 
precious to visit with me, it was so long since 
we had met. 

I offered to assist in any work, but she re- 
fused, saying they were most through, and 
would have been quite if her girl was half 
decent. 

‘Where is Esther?” I inquired. “I thought 
she was a fixture with you.” 

“Oh, it was hard times, and I thought I 
could not pay her price. I get Betsy three 


shillings cheaper. Mr. Howe did not like it¢ 
much, but I had been poorly so long, and such - 


a doctor’s bill to pay too! I felt that I must 
economize. But just see here, what a thought- 
less thing! to leave these apples right in the 


stew-pan with a spoon! Why couldn’t she 


have taken them up and seasoned them, with. 


out my telling her. You don’t know how she 
tries me. I sometines think that is the reasoy 
I don’t improve faster.” 

‘What troubles you now, dyspepsia ?” 

“T do not know. I get such nervous head. 
aches! So many children to look after, and 
see to their clothes. You don’t know anything 
about it. Not a child to litter up the house, 
or make you go almost distracted with their 
noise.”’ 

‘But it is so lonesome sometimes, Mrs 
Howe, to wake up in the night and miss you 
baby.” 

‘I know, if any one could only have one 


two —but there! I believe Betsy is letting that 
cake scorch; it smells as if it was burning, 
and she started in haste for the stove-room. 
In the interval between finishing up 
preparations for the expected guests and their 
arrival, Mrs. Howe took me in to see her 
children’s wardrobe. She had fine taste, and 
each garment was exquisitely perfect. A blu 


‘embroidered cashmere cloak, and hood of the 
>same delicate color, bordered with soft down, 


was for the baby’s outdoor wear; anda white 
robe, tucked into infinitesimal distances, went 
with the cloak and hood. Susy, the mother's 
namesake, with darker eyes and hair, was 
fitted out in a crimson dress, ornamented with 
rich bands of velvet, and a brown mantle 
trimmed with fur, and cap that would have 
graced M. Demorest’s establishment; and so 
through each garment to the fine broadcloth of 
the eldest son. 

The afternoon passed off very pleasantly. 
The guests, though strangers to Mrs. Merwin, 
were sociable and agreeable. Mr. Howe had 
strong arms for both the baby and Lottie, the 
next older, to take all burdens from his wife, 
and a cheerful word for every one, and a fund 
of talk, in Mrs. Howe’s necessary absence to 
the kitchen, to make the time pass agreeably. 

The dinner was a genuine country one. A 
roast turkey flanked each end, and a huge 
chicken pie graced the centre of the table, 


‘completely surrounded with dishes of pickles, 


and preserves, and custards, while a side table 
almost groaned beneath its load of potatoes, 
turnips, and vegetables of all kinds, varieties 


Sof pies, and cakes, tea and coffee. 


Betsy was the only drawback, and I sav 
Mrs. Howe's complaints were not groundless. 
She was stupid and awkward, and kept her 
mistress in constant fear of some unlucky con- 
tretemps. ‘So different from the thoughtful 
aud handy Esther, that waited upon us at 4 


<n en ge Ot Le beret Se 
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; former visit,” I said to myself. 
‘m, with A 
| withdre after dusk, and when the last 
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o nice for Betsy's careless handling, 
le reas AE , 
laced by Mrs. Howe in the cupboa 
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of us gathered into the nursery, to have a social 


so before we separated for 


chat of an hour or 


the night 
Mrs. Howe threw herself into the large r 

ing-chair, her husband thoughtfully brou 

grate for her, and declared she was 


ll dinner time if a 


She felt a as 
ercloud was suspended over her, ready to 
her head Betsy was so awkward. 


» full and slopped t] 
made r 


she 


ip a 
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swa 
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‘e months 
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“And prevented you from wearing it once! 


erwin, *r husband. 
‘I shall get my 
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4] 
isantly 
99 


argument yet. 
sed from your side,” 


I < un be execu 
} 


ned, as I stooped over the sweet baby, 
yn his mother’s arm, 


louble kiss on his fair cheek. 


! Del 


you iong 
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speak out frankly l 
up to see 
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girl! 


d been 
trusty 
husband, that is not fair!” 
when I was sick so long after mothe 
like retrenching, and hired an 
| for a small pittance. The 
carelessly dropped a costly 


two dishes out of a new t 


ytatoes, 
arieties 

ind broke set. 
I valued highly. 


cloth was ruined by being thrown among 


I saw A fine damask table 
soiled 

in lless. 

pt her a towel, fresh from straining cur- 


KY con- 


A . I was alwaysa practical account 
ightful ant, and I remember now, how vexatiously 1 
at a and counted up the 
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and let them see for themselves how far the \faithful steed, whose spirits he invigorated 
healthful expenditure of even a few shillings, with a copious draught of brandy. Plunging at 
often outweighs in real happiness many dollars > once into the foaming tide, the steed and horse 
spent in the show and tinsel that is so tempt- (man swam gallantly round the destined ship 
ing to both young and old housekeepers. the second extraordinary evolution was per- 
(formed with equal bravery and resolution; but 
oat the third, little more than the heads of the 


—— _ ~~? @& e——— — . . P 
s horse and its rider could be perceived buffeting 


Berna, Ouro, 


Che VHA hite Hors: dwith the weltering waves, which seemed a 
— , Ma. every instant to threaten their mutual annihi- 
A KENTISH LEGEND, lation. Straining every nerve and sinew to the 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a famous Sutmost, the gallant animal ceased not 
freebooter infested the Isle of Sheppey, in the ¢ struggle with the restless waves until the las 
county of Kent, and made frequent incursions 5 painful pilgrimage was completed, and his 
into the interior of the county. A nobleman weary hoofs rested on the solid shore. Th 
by birth, and probably under the sentence of place of landing was wild and desolate ; a lofty 
outlawry, he intrenched himself in his strong- ¢ cliff overhung the narrow beach, and concealed 
hod, where he deposited all the contributions 2every human habitation. The moment the ex 


which his successful levies on the traveller’s Shausted courser gained a firm footing on his 


purse had obtained. By adopting the often-2parent earth, a withered and decrepit hag, 
practised ruse of shoeing his horse's feet the whose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds 
wrong way, he frequently escaped detection ; 2streaming in the wind, ill concealed the hid 
and even when hotly pursued, the fleetness )ous deformity of her squalid form, started 
and sagacity of the noble animal he rodecfrom a recumbent attitude, and raising the 
preserved him from his enemies, and carried >shrivelled finger with which she had traced 
him to a place of security. Thus the horse (\unhallowed spells upon the sand, shrieked out 
nearly rivalled the fame of its rider, whose Dan ill-omened prophecy. 


exploits became so frequent and daring that ** Beware of that horse!” cried the beldam 


the whole country rose up against him, offering 2 with a triumphant laugh of malice. ‘ Although 
such large rewards for his apprehension, that ‘he has now saved your life, he shall be the 
at length he found himself so closely beset ¢cause of your death 

“Thou liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the 


in his island, that, hopeless of extrication or 
«Thus I falsify thy dark 


relief, he was compelled to surrender at discre- ¢ Knight of Sheppey. 
tion, and to implore the mercy of Queen Eliza- > prediction.” 

beth, then on a visit on board the admiral’s > Actuated by superstitious fears, the natural 
ship at the Great Nore. The Queen, not dis-2ferocity of his temper overcame every senti 
inclined to show favor to a man whose personalSment of gratitude and affection, Hastily 
valor, determined perseverance and fertility of 2dismounting, he plunged his sword into the 
resource, were qualities highly estimated in‘ heart of the panting animal, 

those semi-civilized times, and interested by 2 Restored to the favor of his sovereign, and 
the air of romance that characterized his )permitted the quiet enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms ¢ wealth, the Knight of Sheppey lived for several 
in keeping with the wild tenor of his lawless 2 years in uninterrupted prosperity. One morn- 
career. These conditions were, that he should ing, anxious to show a friend the scene of his 
swim on horseback three times round the ship most wonderful adventure, he descended 
which the high admiral commanded; and, should Sthe beach. The skeleton of the slaughtered 
he escape the perils incidental to such a trial, his horse, bleached by the storms of successive 
sentence of outlawry should be reversed, and S winters, still lay extended on the sand, Re- 
a general pardon extended to all his offences. 2 peating the prophecy of the witch, he spurned 
Curiosity to see the feats of this celebrated ‘the head with his foot, and severed it from 
horse, and a calculation of the chances which, ¢ the body by the stroke. At first, he did not 
in all probability, would save the hangman, perceive that in the act a small, sharp bone 
his labor, and give the Knight of Sheppey ed penetrated his buskin. The wound was 
a less ignoble death, probably induced the 2inconsiderable and disregarded, but becoming 
virgin Queen to make this proposal to the daring Smore serious, it ended in a mortification, which 
frecbooter. It was instantly accepted. Armed ¢ speedily carried him to his grave. 

at all points, the intrepid bandit mounted his‘ His remains were deposited in the vault of 
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ancestors, and over them was raised a ?roughly administered, is freedom. Perfect 
monument, in which the rude sculptor of the | liberty is that which is perfectly submissive to 
times attempted io delineate his history. It is b per fect law The perfect liberty of the 
still tobe seen in the church of Minster. A wat iviour was the result of his perfect submis- 
riorcladin armor lies extended on the tomb, and © sion to the Divine law. The liberty we admire 
at his feet is deposited the head of a horse; the >in the play ful limbs of the young animal, in 
vane of the weathercock on the church steepl grace of the swallow’s flight, or the proud 
feting likewise formed of a horse’s head, which “sweep of the eagle’s wing, is the perfect sub- 
ders it probable that the story, though no § mi nto the law which controls and makes 
ubt exaggerated into the marvellous, had © possible such results. This is liberty, which 
ne foundation ie { *xist except under law Where 
eee erty is changed to license 

» difference you may see in the grace 


Aone 4#ntercourse, inges of the kite when the string is broke, 
ts ie mad erratics of the locomotive when it 
track, or, among men, in the 
a mob, a rebellion of slaves, « 
4 Sepoys. Law is the builder of the 
which we take » conservator and impulse of society, 


Mi h] feligiou 
lonthly I g laws never fetter, but free. we 
rhe ti 


Happy” would 


home from many things wh 
we are to check that licens 
Don't fail to read y possessed it. if 
true liberty 
e estal shed, the life in the 
l, of what kind and to what atl r whose intluence Is neve1 
» be between ng! y ob nsidered 
by the will of shoul save its law. It sh 
relations?’ Shall ? lished purpose of the home to 


f chance, a thing unthought of, guided neither | teré rse between its members—of whatsoever 


way nor the other; or shall it be under nd it may be—subsidiary, however remotely 
ww, always looking to some definite end, to some instances, to the advance of the soul in 
which, however indirectly, it is always draw- >its truest culture, just as it is the object of the 


ng nearer? iristian man to make everything which he 


Perhaps the question is an open one. Some n life tend towards one end, an object he 


would say that to attempt anything like lawina \d ot lo ight of in his pleasures any 


thing so constant, so free, so familiar as do » than in his duties. 
mestic life, would be seriously to abridge it in i mme of the general laws which wi 
its most valuable characteristics It { ote § home interc¢ 
would make it unnatural and constrained, and © y pressure shal felt by a 
er its intercourse but an epitome of the i ily as the pressure of the au 
tercourse of men in the world. That we me f life and freedom ? 
tainly do not wan Heaven forbid that the | nal ry, first of all, without the 
and constraint which char 


4 
n 


acterize i lal lives shoul rain ¢ ting { i j my ie. is hard enoug 

rhtered nh our homes There should be one place ‘to get along in the ry intercourse of life 
cessiy sacred to human nature and the Kuman heart, , with fish pe .. hey mar every occasion 
Re he place uncontaminated by the restraints of and ever, 1¢ into which they intrude, and 
purn i society, which make men to each other so un { rresence the home cirele of a singie 
it from like what they are in themselves. There ought elfis person, parent or child, breaks up 
to be within the home the fullest and frankest hing like harmony and satisfaction. In® 
‘p bone interchange of thought, conviction, and pur- (the home relations all selfishness should be 
nd was pose, the most unrestricted living out of the abjured, and the most scrupulous and pains- 
coming life within. Will the establishment of some taking care be constantly exercised that in no 
which controlling power check or prevent this? Will way self love infringe upon or disturb the 


it not rather promote it? rights or hapy iness of others. Dante, describ- 


ault 0 " . . . . ; . . 
ault of The consequence of all judicious law, tho- ° ing his visit to the Infernal Regions, says that 
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written over the gateway was an inscription 
ending with these words, ‘‘ Let him who enters 
here bid farewell to hope.” So over the door- 
way of each home should there be inscribed, 
‘* Let him who enters here bid farewell to self.” 
There is no power in the home, in its nature 
or its constitution, which can stand against 
selfishness, whether it be the selfishness of all 
or the selfishness of one. Give it every ad- 
vantage, all that position, culture, wealth, may 
give, yet it is impossible that it should resist 


It 


is blighted so, even as the beauty of Eden was 


the benumbing influence of one selfish soul. 
blighted by the selfishness of Eve. You and 
I have seen and felt this, may, have we not 
ourselves been that petty, 
selfish desire of our own has struck roughly 


conscious some 
the delicate home-chords, and brought hoarse 
jangling into the domestic harmony? Andare 
none of us prevailingly selfish at home, using 
its sanctity and seclusion for the exercise of a 
spirit we dare not show to men? Are there 
none of us, standing well with men for courtly 
urbanity, before whom home cowers, all its 
7 


doings and its sayings, its omissions and its 
commissions, ordered to meet our will or avert 
our displeasure? Is there no father and hus- 
band of us all who feels it his prerogative to 
have everything at home to suit him,—his 
whim, his comfort, his pleasure, the law of all, 
which anxious wife and timid children study 
and endeavor to satisfy? Is there no one of 
us that meanest of all mean things, a domestic 
tyrant? And are there no children, growing 
into men and women, wearying parental in- 
iulgence and taxing parental love, and aliena- 
ting brotherly or sisterly affection, by persist- 


i 


our homes desecrated by these grosser forms 


ng in consulting only for self? Are none of 
of selfishness, or by such as, less offensive in 
their form, are still as baleful in their spirit? 
Then are our homes happy homes, then have 
we escaped that which so largely characterizes 
the home,—an abode which many seem to 
think was created for the fullest exercise and 
the largest license of their own self-will,—but 
which is, indeed, only a home when all self- 
will is shut out, when each has learned those 
mutual compromises which alone make a true 
living together possible. Self-denial should 
he the first law of the home. 

Again; the difficulties in our home inter- 
course spring very much from our ignorance of 
each The of 
should therefore become acquainted with each 


other. members a household 


other. 
may at first seem. 


This is not the unmeaning phrase it 


It is not an uncommon 
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thing to find those living together inten 


ignorant of each other. Whole families grow 


up in daily contact with each other, yet each 
divided 


as ignorant of each as if a hemisphere 


Have i never had a young person 


to | se] talk 


you,—somehow or other I cannot say these 


them. J 


come you and say, love to with 


‘ 
! 


things to father and mother, but you under. 


stand me? Is there not a deal of this aliena- 
tion between the members of a household, this 
lack of home sympathy, which sends the e1 
ing spirit abroad to utter confidences whi 


9 } 


ought to be home confidences? It seems to 
taken for granted by brothers 
that, from the fact of sharing th 
dw 


ue 


parents and 


and sisters, 


d ling under the same 1 


ther 


same blood ar f 


i 


they must be juainted with each o 


They think it necessary to study the characte 
of other men in order to get along with them, 


{ 


but they suppose the home requires nothing « 
Now h 


Within its four w 


this. the me is a@ miniature world 


ills are brought together the 


widest contrasts in endowment and attainment 


ssible diversity in a fami! 


There is every pt 
} 


diversity in the degrees of affection, the |} 


of a brother for a sister is very unlike that 


ther, that of the chil 


fi 


are diversities in chara 


¢ 


b 


ve 


the sister for the T, 
the mother 
father. Thi 
The mature wisdom of the father differs 


At 


ther 


is unlike his love r 


ry 


n there 
fer. 
from the tender affection of the mother. ] 


the 


among children one is brave, ang 


timid; one is enthusiastic, another doubting 


one over- 
flows These 
and a thousand other differences appear in the 


one is thoughtful, another reckless; 


with humor, another is sedate. 


same family, are not accidents, but essential 
to the idea of a family. In a family meet every 


variety of human character; the highest pos- 


a 


sible range of virtue, the strongest possible in- 
centive to excellence, brought into contrast 

and contact with almost all modes and causes 
of human disagreement, and these not by any 
perversion, but by a necessity, of which we 
need to be at all times aware. The family of 
but one sex or one pursuit, with no diversity 
of temper and disposition, is not a family. 

It is strange how little a fact so patent seems 
to be regarded in the intercourse of home life. 
If you were to say to a father, “ You do not 
know your child,” he would consider you 
guilty of a most unwarrantable impertinence. 
Not know his own child! what an absurdity. 
Absurd as it observation and experience 
both assure us that it is very common; and 
the one inflexible law of the house, the one 
‘iron demand, the one and the same expecta- 


is, 
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tion of each id all, prove how little 
who stand at the head understand those pl 
in their charge. The fact about a home which 
has boys and girls in it is, that it 

of the most diverse material. We 


ourselves with being surprised 


should exist these fami lissimilarities 
say, “* Who would py they were b 
and sister ?”’ as if ever since Cain killed 
there had not been in human homes every 
ceivable range and gradation of character 


ever did find similarity the law of 


it certain hou 
isfactorily than otl 
» not the homes of great.external 
1 would not mark the parents 
unlike all child 
it the famil; 
and puzzle y 
is no less of exuberant 


ind mirth, no less of ease 
nothing to give that I iinful 
unnatural curb and drill which 
some families into premature pro- 
but a freedom which never infringes, 
nfidence that is never abused, a judgmen 
seems never to err, control that is not 
b, and a harm ny of which such discordant 
seems to others incapable. If you 
eret of this, you would 
probably find that the parents had made it a 
to know their children, had not been 
content to know their countenances and voices 
and manners, and a few outside and obvious 
peculiarities, but had studied them in each 


ep of their progress, had adapted their inter- 
urse with each to each, had taught their 

nas they grew to recognize and respect 
each other's individuality, and so had gradu- 
ally constructed a genuine family, that truest 
and most needed of human institutions. I do 
not believe there is any accident about a good 
home, any more than there is any accident 
about a fine tree. Both are the products of 
VOL. Xx.—3 
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other mysteries which w 
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we i rer the thres! 
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heaped-up treasure stor 
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rather that th ild forces vay, despi 


; parents, 


neglect, the i 
who know knows, or 
is the tall 


ness, of fashions, of neigh! 


iperficial, if not injurious; or it 


high, and they cannot attain unto it. It gives 
nothing to the aspiration or the want of child- 
hood, whilethe set talk with children is hard and 
forced, a talking e¢ them, rather than a talking 
with them; a forcing your convictions, rather 
than drawing out theirs. Sometimesitseemsasif 
the staple of home intercourse were a tirade 


against noise, carelessness, and the thousand 
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vexatious inadvertencies of child-life, and as if 
that would be all the memory of home inter- 
course the child would have to carry with it 
into the world. 

I remember to have marked in a book I read 
some years ago the following passage: ‘It 
had grown to be an unhappy instinet with me 
to get as much as possible out of my father's 
way.” Unhappy indeed; and what a strange 
statement it would seem, did we not know that 
this grows to be the instinet of too many chil- 
dren. How often do you see that the mother is 
the exclusive friend, companion, and confidante, 
while the father is a sort of bugbear, who isn’t 
to be approached or disturbed, whose presence 
This 
is not the mother’s doing, or the child's. The 
His child is a play- 
tires of his 


is a restraint, whose departure a relief. 


fault lies with the father. 


thing to him. As soon as he 


toy, it ceases to give him that sort of pleasure ; 


as soon as it grows disagreeable, he begins to 
The 
repulse is understood, and works its natural 
result. The child shuns the father, and makes 
the mother confidante, learns to persuade her, 


chafe, and hands it over to the mother. 


and gets her to persuade the father, and each 
time he gains his end the separation is more 
complete. This is not nature’sdoing. Nature 
draws the child, undoubtedly, towards the 
mother, but she does not draw it from the 
father. It looks to her, goes to her for some 
things; but where there is a true relationship, 
it soon comprehends that there are wants she 
cannot meet. Her more confiding ways, her 
more genial sympathies,—nay, let us go back 
to the great truth at once,—that mystic tie 
which links from the first and forever the 
child-life and the mother-life, gives her the 
place the father never gets; but as childhood 
passes, and new experiences press, and life is 
out of doors, and school and other children 
make their impression, then more and more 
the boy, at least, feels the need of the father. 
Fatal is the mistake that father makes who in 
these years separates himself more and more 
from his children, and fearfully shall it be 
visited upon him in the non-intercourse of life, 
or in the days of his decreptitude and need. I 
sometimes hear of parents turned to the cold 
charities ofalmshouses; sometimes, pitiful com- 
plaintsof children’singratitude. But, alas! how 
little has many a child to be grateful for, who 
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confidence to them. I think as ebildren grow 
into years they desire to have their confidenc 
reciprocated, and I suspect parents would gain 
very much if they now and then took their 
children, even while they are children, int 
their confidence. That is a very proud moment 
in a girl’s life when her father firat draws her 
arm into his, and she feels herself for the mo. 
ment in that position she has always con- 
sidered as sacred to her mother; that is ar 
epoch in a boy's life when he finds his mother 
m as escort and protector; but 
nd genuine and wholesome prid« 


trusting to hi 
a more pure a 
is that which the first confidence engenders 
It is 
drawing of two w 
n many a direct act. I wel 


down of many bars, it is th 


the letting 
ho need each other very 
near, nearer tha 
remember the effect of such confidence upor 

f 


my boyhood, h it drew me towards my fa- 


ther, and how trusted me, asked and took 
my advice, explained his purpose, and left me 
to work it out. I allude to this, because | 


think it an imp 
course, which is not apt to be thought of, but 
» cement and bind parents an 


rtant thing in domestic inter 


which will help t 
children just at that dangerous transition, sea 
son when they are outgrowing the tutelage of 
childhood and putting on the self-sufficiency of 
There 
houselhx« ids, 
children, 
our secrecy or evasion. 


youth. are coming up every now an 


then in matters which excite the 
we exalt int 
mysteries There 
are very many matters upon which a growing 
child is capable of expressing an opinion, ther 
are many things in which your boy or your 
girl can help you if you only think so; and it 
were far better for both you and them to put 
confidence in rather than that they 
should feel that they are passed by far others 
Your own child is not unfrequently a better 
adviser than a stranger of twice his years and 
general wisdom; and if he were not, the mere 
showing of a disposition to trust him in your 


curiosity of which 


} 'y 


them, 


(affairs is a valuable aid to the strengthening of 


his character, and the establishment of a just 
self-respect. We err greatly, and ourselves we 
lose much, by not leaning more on the genera- 
tion that rises about us. I think this may be the 
one thing that youth wants at that dangerous 
transition season,—that neutral ground be- 
tween childhood and manhood,—to prevent its 
running from the control of home to those 


scenes and companionships more dangerous, 
>but which pay the coveted respect to its ad- 
vancing years. What is, perhaps, the cunning 
of the world, should be the wisdom of the 
It is not policy alone, but the mutual 


repays with a simple usury the cool indiffer- 
ence or the harsh neglect of his earlier years. 
As another law of home intercourse, I should 
say, not only have, and show that you have, 
confidence in your children, but give your 


a 


parent. 
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HOME INT 
good of each, that should lea 1 parents to give 
If they 


have that, they are far less likely to crave that 


their confidence to their children. 


which is less. 

Let me suggest here, that no parent should, 
from false pride, or for any other cause, neg- 
lect to confess to the child when he has done 
him an injustice. Running through all the 
family should be the broadest principle of 
justice. It should rule in the dealings of child 
with child, nor less in the parental dealings 
It is not possible for us to be infallible, quick, 
arbitrary, impulsive as we are; judging fron 
passi yn or insufficient inquiry, we many times 
mistake, and even when we would not we 
sometimes err That mistake should be con- 
fessed at any cost It will never do to 
your child feel that you are unjust to it. It 
inflicting a deep wound among sensibil 
that cannot bear it. \nd think not your 
will not appreciate yo confession, an 
you the more d ; it Have y 
seen the surly and half vengeful look giv 
hefore the confession, ‘‘ lhave wronged you, my 
child,” or found a sudden flashing of joy 
through the swiftly raining tears as the words 
fell from your lips? I tell you, the man who 
will do thus g 1ins his child, keeps his love, and 
increases his respect, and saves a spirit which 
might be lost. As a young man I felt that the 
position of the College government, which 
would never allow that it was wrong, was 
loing a moral injury to myself and others, for 
which no mere learning could compensate. 
How much deeper the injury inflicted upon 
him who feels that it is a father or a mother 
who has injured, and refuses to right him! 
What is injurious in an institution would be 
fatal in a home, and the parent who should re- 
fuse to own to his child that he was in the 
wrong, would find that he had planted a seed 
which must inevitably grow and spread and 
bring forth much and bitter fruit. 

Another law of home intercourse is courtesy. 
Good manners and kind feelings should not be 
company graces, but home graces. Again | 
say, there is no inherent power in the consti- 
tution of home that enables it to stand up 
against abuses. Most of all places does it de- 
pend upon what some one calls “the small, 
sweet charities ;”’ least of all can it do without 
those common civilities which are prized so 
highly in the transient intercourse of life. 
Coleridge says, ‘‘ The happiness of life is made 
up of minute fractions, the little, soon-forgot- 
ten charities of a kiss or a smile, a kind look, 


& heart-felt compliment, and the countless in- 


ERCOURSE. $1 


finitesimals of pleasurable thoughts and genial 
These are just the things of almost in- 

» value in home intercourse, and these are 
wants. What 
home ? W hy 


should I stop to be polite to those I am with 


things home intercourse 


need is there of courtesy at 


all the time They ought to know that 


kindly towards them, to take that for 


and not to mind the little oversights in man- 
ner and act But home cannot do this. Its 
life rests upon little things. Because it knows 
your love, it demands the expression of it, and 


when that expression goes out spontaneously 


to others, it cannot but sigh. The heart is 


always a little jealous, and we must have a 
care that we do not unwittingly rouse its 


Besides, 1 think the decay of 


fiercer fires. 
sourtesy in families, the absence of ordinary 
ivility towar ls each other, the suspension of 
little charities, is something worse than a care- 
lessness. It is the beginning of an end which 
Intermit the 


is terrible emplate. 


pleasant interchanges of the heart, be polite 
and considerate to strangers, and in your 
home leave every one to themselves; admire 
und pay court to every woman but your wife; 
listen to and adopt the opinion of every man 
except your husband; leave your sisters to 
fight their way, while you flirt with other girls; 
or lavish your amiability and your accomplish- 
ments upon all except your brothers ;—in 
short, be known in the home for the reverse of 
what the world thinks you, and home is little 
more than a name, and verges fast towards a 
ruin. If we treated others as we treat each 
other in the family; if we were as exacting, 
as unreasonable, as imperious; if we received 
everything as our right, and gave nothing but 
with grudging; if kind words and looks, and 
generous acts and sympathies, were wanting, 
we should be shut from its society, and left 
outcast, until penance fit had been made, and 
pardon sought. Cowardly we compel home 
to submit to affronts we dare not put upon the 
world. fhe unselfish heart is of necessity 
courteous, 

It may seem strange to you that I should 
add to this catalogue, as @ part of the inter- 
course of home, the necessity in the home ot 
seclusion. When we get to build our houses 
rightly and religiously, so that they shall not 
be mere physical conveniences, but educators 
of the souls within them, then we shall build 
them with regard to the sometime seclusion of 
the members from each other. We not only 
need to be shut out from other families, but 


the members of the same family require means 
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of seclusion from each other. It is not safe or 
healthy, morally, for a family to live always 
in common. There must be some place to 
which each can withdraw, sacred from all in- 
truding steps as was the Jewish inner sanctu- 
ary; a place to go to for the chastising of a 
perturbed temper; for reflection upon our 
mistakes, imprudence, or unkindness; for self- 
study, resolve, and prayers. In the varied 


and intimate intercourse of the home, perpetu-¢ 


ally do we need to pause, to withdraw, to 
think, and get strength; and one great pre- 
ventive of a firm inner growth is, that we are 
obliged to postpone acts and exercises to a 
convenient season, whose vitality depends upon 
being embraced at the moment. We need to 
seize moods of mind, to use hints as they arise, 
to follow out the suggestions of circumstance 
or the moment, and we can’t do this unless we 
have some place in the house which is all our 
own to which to retire unmolested. The idea 
of the chapel and the oratory might with ad- 


vantage be borrowed from the Romish Church, ‘ 


and the home receive some decided advantage, 
not from fasts and flagellations and counted 
beads, but from the sincere humiliation of the 
soul at such times as come to us all, when it is 
perturbed by theintercourseof home. Thecloset 
ought not to be a fiction of our rhetoric, but a 
fact of our homes and our experience. 

In the home intercourse it should be remem- 


bered that each one has his place and his part. $ 


A happy and pleasant home is an impossibility 
where any one slights his duty. Home is not 
a place where you are to cosset your own 
fancies, or be entertained by the rest. You 
have no right to sit down, listless and dull, 
and say, ‘*Come, amuse me, and see how 
pleasant you can make home.” You have no 


right to complain that home is ungenial, till < 
you are sure you have tried your best to make 
it genial. The men who complain of homes< 


are mostly those of whom the homes complain, 


y Le 


me,”’ when he has done nothing to make hom 
pleasant to them? I do not think the different 
members of a home realize how much the plea- 
sant, profitable intercourse of home depends on 
each, or how hard it is when one and another 
hang back for the rest to supply the deficiency. 

I feel that we are not doing justice to the 
great privilege of domestic intercourse,—that 
we are not making the best of our homes,— 
that we who are parents are strangers to our 
children, and our children are strangers to us, 
Perhaps we husbands and wives are strangers 
to each other. We do not try to know 
each other. We let things take their own 
course, we have no guiding or controlling law, 
and then wonder that our homes are the un- 
satisfactory, chaotic things they are. Home, 
like a delicate, sensitive, many-stringed in- 
strument, can only be kept in perfect tone by 
constant care. Without that, the exquisite 
harmonies of which it is capable become only 
clashing and horrid discords,—the jangle of a 
thing abused and broken. The homes that 
are bright, happy and successful, are not the 
special gifts of God, they are not homes en- 
dowed with the things position or wealth give, 
but they are homes wisely regulated, Yased 
upon, and growing out of, broad and generous 
principles. They are homes in which self is 
subordinate, in which familiarity has led to no 
abridgment of courtesy, where there is enough, 
and not too much of discipline, where children 
and parents grow together, sharing in each 
other’s confidence, partaking in each other's 
sorrow or joy. I think the idea of home sh uld 
be a place to grow in,—parents as well as 
children. It should have progress, this yea 
better than last year; it should have renewal, 
so that the mistakes of the past may be 
avoided, and the future lead to something bet- 
ter; it should have a plan, because without 
plan nothing is ever done. And all this lies 
in parental hands. By special Divine enact- 


men whose dignity is offended at the bare sug-2 ment they are the educators of the home,—to 
gestion that they have something to do towards § lead it and to mould it. Its success or its failure 
making it pleasant. Home is not a mere place Crests with them. Except in very rare cases, 
of entertainment, a sort.of tavern, and he who2the home cannot be higher than the aspiration 
turns to it for entertainment merely deserves $ of its heads. Then with them there rests 4 
to be disappointed. Hast thou nothing to do, <¢ vast responsibility. With the first formation 
O man! but to throw thyself upon a sofa, or of the family it begins. It is not the mother’s 
monopolize the easiest chair, and, holding > work alone, because her life chances to be 
back all thine own information, demand that > more immediately and at all times connected 
wife and children amuse thee? or wilt thou 80> with the home, but quite as much. the father’s. 
moodily out to club or to store, declaring that? He ought to begin at the beginning, and know 
thou wilt not stay where so little is done for? his children, not as playthings, not as disturb- 
thee? And shall the young man say, “Myers of his peace, not as expenses, but, from 
sisters do nothing to make home pleasant to 5 their very babyhood up to the time he dis- 
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WEATHER 


misses them to the world, as moral and im- 


mortal beings, whose destiny in the present, 


not the future, he may and does control He 
ought never to dissociate himself from the in- 


terests of his children, but by word and work 


SIGNS. 


stars, ina direction different from that o 

» lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, 
oretel a change of wind. 

After fine, clear weather, the first sign 


the sky o 


coming change are 1 


prove his interest and sympathy in their ex-‘ streaks, curls, wisps, 


periences, their achievements, and their pl 


—little things, perhaps to do, but great thir 


toleave undone. The intercourse of home is not 


the set, deliberate intercourse of the lips alot 
—it is not the great things we attempt mer 


but mainly is that int 


recourse among triv 
and occasional things, and out of these,— 

ich we cann anticipate, which we di 

power of that intercou 

a power tl 

thrust it down to hell. Tacitus said of Agri- 


verned 
harder task than to 


“that h g his family, which 
govern a 
ot government of that old 
we wish to have as the re 
sult of pa intercourse,—the exercise and 
ontrol of mere ill. it the governt 


considerate, 


Vleather Signs. 


A few of the 1 


) 


useful alike to 


ore marked signs of weather, 
seaman, farmer, and gardener, 


are the following: 
Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset 
presages fine weather; a red sky in the morn- 


ing, bad weather or much wind, (perhaps 
rain) ; a gray sky in the morning, fine weather ; 
a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. 

ing delicate clouds foretel fine 
weather, with moderate and light breezes; 
ooking clouds, wind. A dark, 


light, 


hard-edged, oily-] 


gloomy blue sky, is windy; but a 


bright, blue sky, indicates fine weather. Gen- 
erally, the softer clouds look, the less wind (but 
perhaps more rain) may be expected; and the 
rolled, tufted, or 
ragged, the stronger the coming wind will 
prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset 
presages wind ; 


harder, more ‘ greasy,” 


a pale yellow, wet; and thus, 
by the prevalence of red, yellow, or gray tints, 
the coming weather may be foretold very 
nearly ; indeed, if aided by instruments, almost 
exactly. 

Small, inky-looking clouds, foretel rain: 
light seud clouds, driving across heavy masses 
show wind and rain; but, if alone, may in- 
dicate wind only. 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, 


ians, 


the home to heaven, or 


istant clouds, which increase, and 
y an overcasting of murk: 
into cloudiness. This 
oily or watery, as wind 
is an infallible sign. 
higher and more 


the more gi adual 


te, quiet tints 


; i ; 
i forms of ciouds, 


1e weather: but gaudy. or unusual 
Misty 
or hanging show 


li they remain, 


increase, 


rise or disperse, the wea- 
> become fine. 

y out early, and far to 
seaward, moderate wind and fair weather may 
be expected 

When they hang about the land or over it, 
il j ¢ inland, expect a strong i 
weather. As 
are affected by the appr 
ind, such indications 
> an observer who wishes 
mpare its variations. 
a coming change in the wi 
ally than may be desira 
and therefore worth notice; such 


birds of long flight—rooks, swallows, 
hang about home, and fly up and down, 
Also 


1 animals seek sheltered places, instead of 


rain or wind may be expected. 


spreading over their usual range; when pigs 


carry straw to their sties ; when smoke from 
chimneys does not ascend readily (or straight 
upwards, during a calm) an unfavorable change 
is probable. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather; so is 
fog. Neither of these two formations occurs 
under an overcast sky, or when there is much 
wind. One sees fog occasionally rolled away, 


as it were by wind; but seldom or never 


formed while it is blowing. 


Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near 
the horizon; distant objects, such as hills, 
unusually visible, or raised (by refraction 
and what is called ‘‘a good hearing day,”’ may 
be mentioned among signs of wet, if not 
wind, to be expected. 
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Hat tle Fields of Our Fathers. > that prompt authority which sudden exigencies 


in life sometimes confer— 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. ) «Face about, and get out of these woods, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ma’am, as quick as your feet’ll take you— 
there’s breakers ahead!” 

> Something in the man’s manner or voice 
It was quite dark when Grace set out from carried in the darkness a conviction of it 
her grandmother's for home. The road was a truth, and Grace turned to fly. Then in her 
lonely one, lying for a considerable portion ofS bewilderment and terror a fear came over her 
the way betwixt open pastures, and then sud-? that this might be a snare laid to entrap her, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


denly glancing to the right, for nearly half a‘ and she turned back again, irresolute. 

mile, it cut through some half cleared land, ‘Hurry off,” said the rapid voice, authori- 

where the charred and blackened trunks of old tatively. ‘‘ Take the road to the right, for your 

trees rose wierd and ghastly in the dim star-¢ life, or more depends on’t.” 

light. ) She felt the honest truth of the voice, and 
This newly opened road considerab! y short-S yet how came it there—whose was it—and 
ned the distance home. Perhaps Grace would ae did it know of her, or dangers that bes 

have chosen the longer and more frequented > her? Grace did not yield to her instinets, but t 

one, had she not been predccupied with the ¢ these second thoughts. She stood still quaking 

story which her grandmother had told her that? jn eyery limb: but she spoke— 

afternoon. The tragical history had somehow “] shall not stir one step until I know—” 

strangely affected her. The face of the great The voice broke in here, full of indignant 

aunt, which had been dust so many years before © eagerness 

her own had seen the light, seemed to shine in “ Girl,” i id, “you're wastin’ time that 


all its young, sweet beauty before her thoughts, < more’n your life hangs on. If I'd wanted t 


as she went with her light rapid feet down the? harm ye, I shouldn’t sot about it in, this 
road, the still dark pastures lying on either way, for the farther I got ye into the woods 
hand, and overhead the large autumn stars inSthe better. But I’m here to serve ye, and t 
a sky without seam or faintest puffing of cloud. ¢ save ye too, from one o’ the foulest plots that 
But when she came to the point where the road 2 eyer the devil put intoa man’sbrain. But every 
turned abruptly into the woodland, and the > minute’s preci uus, and I’m one agin many, 
black shadows, and the ghastly trunks of the Sand in the name of that a woman holds sacred 
trees rose suddenly before her, Grace’s thoughts‘ don’t stand talkin’ here!” 
came back to the present with a little thrill off Grace could not doubt longer. She turned, 
fear, 2and her light feet hardly grazed the ground, 
It was a gloomy spot enough in the night, 2 but her loud heart fairly choked her breath, 
furnishing just the right sort of back-ground >and a horrible fear gave new strength and 
for any amount of fearful images and tragedies. $ speed to her flight. 
But in Grace Palmer both superstition and$ The manin the tarpaulinstood still a moment, 
imagination were controlled by strong moral Q and then his ear caught a sound of cautious 
forces and enlightened judgment, and no fear< steps on the dry grass; he sprang behind the 
of spectral apparition haunted her thoughts. . stump of an old oak, and crouching down was 
Still she was a long distance from any house; effectually concealed from sight in a moment. 
she had full half a mile to traverse before the S He had barely done this, when some one came 
road opened into the meadows, and she entered § with swift, but almost noiseless steps, into the 
among the wierd shadows with a little chill of 2 road, carrying a tin lantern, which, as he held 
dread. Sit out and peered up and down the road, dis- 
Her swift feet had not carried her far, when ‘closed the wily, cunning face of the half-breed, 
a dark figure sprang suddenly out from the ¢ who lived with Ralph Jarvys. 
woods into the path and approacaed her, Here The small, keen eyes of the Indian had the 
heart stood still, so did she, a cold shudder: > look of a dog’s when it has scented the game; 
made a faintness in every limb and preventedShe placed his hand over his mouth and 
her moving. 2 whistled—not loud—the note was soft and in- 
The dark, swift object drew close to her.Scisive, and could have reached to a great 
She caught under the dim starlight a sailor’s 2distance. A moment later, two men rushed up 
tarpaulin, but could not distinguish the features 2 from below and joined the half-breed; one of 
beneath. A voice spoke now, low, but with 9 them asked, not loud, but eager, 
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ATTLE FIELDS 


«« Have you scented the game ?” 

«Yes; but it seems : rot scared and 
k to flight. °1 t caught a sight of it run 
n’ towards the pastures.” 

“This dark hole must have frightened hei 
Tim, afore she'd got far into it,” said a voice 
which might easily have been recognized as t! 
ne that had held a conference with 


urvys nearly two weeks bef 


ines on the rocks by the Sound. 
all hands—we'll bas 
men started on 
vg lim) 
minutes 
in this ’ere 


ymethin’ to s Ly fust, as 


id he plunged « 
and the sound 
that came after. 
the men behind 
they first caught 

* white dres 
“God hely I 
«l forward ) 
h for the half-breed, w! 


She was no mat 


stripped the other in the race. Heh 


lanter? iow, and seemed to 


el se behin l 
w help rang out 
loud hor r. 
was a third 
ot hope it would reacl 
i the next 1 
the waist by a pair « 


whose grasp she wrestle 


xr with. horror 


you can fly as 


ll as you can threaten, but wings nor tonguc 


mt serve you now. You're done for it this 
time.’’ 


Hardly had this 
ips when the sharp report of a musket filled 


taunt crossed the wretch’s 


the air. Then the half breed loosened his 
hold on Grace with a low yell of anguish. 

“To the boat, lieutenant, or we shall be 
dead men !’’ cried one of the trio, in a voice of 
terror. 

In his surprise and alarm the lieutenant had 
80 far released Grace that she struck off his 
arms, and sprang out from them—he seized 


her again, there was a second shot, and a 
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shout in the woods. 


but the 


l, and who was 


cranberries. 


opening 
power of distension. 


> comes. 


‘‘ Benny—you a deacon’s son, and t 


sayin’ your prayers to your sist 


assevers 


is black round eyes to 
‘* Let me set up 


I want to say my prayers to 


alk about 


or!” 


Benjamin Palmer was not one to yield his 


ground without a protest. 


“If I mean right, it don’t make so much dif- 


ference about the words, mother,” he said, with 


an air of oracular gravity, that set strangely 


on his young and roguish face. 


** And Grace 
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has been teachin’ me a new hymn, a great deale If you ventur’ out, you'll be sure te be laid 
prettier than ‘Now I lay me,’ and I can’t go>up with the rheumatis, it’s so late in the fall,” 
io sleep till I’ve said it to her.” Ten minutes more pulsed slowly away in the 
“Oh, Benny!” This ejaculation was a2old clock—ten minutes that were passed in 
laconic admission tifat the young gentleman more anxiety on the part of the Deacon and 
had gained his point, and it very frequently ¢his wife than either would have liked to ac- 
terminated any small difference of opinion) knowledge, and then there was a loud knock 
betwixt Benny and his mother; the ejaculation< at the door. When the Deacon opened it, his 
being usually accompanied by a little covert> first glance met a man in a sailor’s garb, bear- 
smile and fond glance on the mother’s part,¢ing a limp figure in his arms. Then Mrs 
which gave the words an emphasis Benny was>Palmer’s shriek rang through the kitcher 
quite shrewd enough to interpret. She had followed her husband half way to th 
Another half hour ticked itself slowly away. ¢ door. 


The Deacon read his paper. Mrs. Palmer ‘Oh, father, they have killed our child!” 
} 
l 


diligently blew the dust out of handfuls of It was such a ery as one would pray never 
currants ; and Benny watched his parents with>to hear again. ‘ sailor came right in. 
sleepy eyes, and gaped, and nodded, and sat ‘*No, ma’am,” he said, in his loud, hearty 
remarkably straight, and looked fierce with 2 tones, that carried conviction with them. 
animation whenever his mother’s eyes went that dash of cold r, or a swig of brandy 
way. At last Mrs. Palmer spoke again, and? bring the breath back, for she’s had enough to 
this time her tones had the effect of thoroughly > skeer it out of her! 
rousing the Deacon from his paper. They laid Grace down on the settle, the fair 

‘“‘ Father, it’s gettin’ late, and I do feel un-? face drooping deathlike on the cushions of red 4 
easy about Grace’s bein’ out so. It isn’t safe and yellow patchwork. Benny brought a 
for girls in these war times to be out nights, ¢ pitcher of water, and stood looking on while his 
with Long Island traders all round the country, father and the sailor bathed the girl’s temples 


and the enemy landin’ every few nights on our For once Mrs. Palmer’s practical efficitncy 





coast. I’ve no doubt it was a Britisher came) seemed to have forsaken her. She had started 
here the other night when we was off to meet-<¢ for a decanter of brandy, but her limbs trem- 
in’, and I can’t feel right to have her out after > bled so she had fallen into a chair by the door, 
dark.”’ and there the poor mother sat, with her face 

‘‘Wall, ’tisn’t likely Nathaniel’ll let her? white as her daughter's, watching for the first 
walk home alone.” sign of returning consciousness. It was not 





‘* Where's she to come across him, I won-. long in coming \ start and a shudder; then 
der?” the berries making a black cataract from » Grace Palmer opened her eyes. 
her palm to the pan. “Oh, my daughter, my daughter!’ sobbed 





‘‘ Why, she’s gone over to the tavern, aint > her mother, rushing forward. 
she?” Grace stared around her from one to the 
‘‘Father!” there was several meanings in other. Then a chill of terror, or of some awful 
Mrs. Palmer’s emphasis of that correlative, «IS memory, convulsed her. She sprang up, and 





do believe that paper has crazed your wits. cried out— 

Don't xou know I told you at dinner that “Oh, father, am I safe now—haven’t they 

Grace had gone over to grandma's, to do up< got me?” 

little chores round, and put her to rights afore) ‘Safe under your father’s roof, my darlin’ 

cold weather sets in?” child!” answered the fervid voice of the Dea- 
‘Oh, yes, I remember now,” said the Dea-)con. ‘Don't be frightened, Grace, nobody 

con, alittle apologetically. ‘Strange it should‘ shall harm you here:’ he had soothed her to 

have slipped my mind. It’s a loncly road? sleep sometimes in his strong arms with just 

from mother’s—Grace ought to be home before § that tone. 

this.” ) 4 But how came I here?” with the fright still 
“I hope she wont take the new road that‘ in her face. 

leads round by Cranberry Meadows. Them? It was time now for the sailor to step for- 

half cleared woods is an awful place in the> ward— 

night—awful |” ¢ “It was I that rescued ye, ma’am,” he said, 
The Deacon went to the window and looked out. 5 taking off his tarpaulin with instinetive cour- 
‘I don’t know but I'd better set out for‘tesy, and his manner had that unconscious 

her?” he remarked, uneasily. eloquence and dignity which the joy of a good 
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deed, truly and he roically done, confers on the > true to the colors I hang out, so I can’t be 
roughest and coarsest man. ‘I was on hand ¢ givin’ names, or tell much of a yarn. But 
to serve and to save ye, as I told ye in the? may rely on’t there was somebody but j 
woods, though you wasn't over quick to act onSers on the Long Island side eng ged in 
my caution, and no wonder, either!” foul play, and if you’ve got an enemy here- 

‘Grace began to realize the truth now. SI abouts that bears a grudge for any old 

up and looked in the honest, weather ores, you'd better keep a 

nheaten face of her preserver— P 

‘Oh, father, he has saved me from a fate ‘« There’s them Jarvyses, father!” i 
vorse than death!’’ she sobbed. Mrs. Palmer, speaking the thought of | 

“The Lord reward you,” answered the‘ Deacon and Grace. 
broken voice of Deacon Palmer. ‘You're A gleam of intelligence went over the 
welcome to anything I possess in this world, ‘ features 
but that wont pay you for savin’ my child.” ‘* T’ve my reason 

“[ don’t want any pay, sir. I 
some days ago that there was to be 
along the coast, and that a woman 

ictim of some infernal scheme of 
lany, and I took a vow that so 
ight arm to help her she shou in’t I 
ff without my feelin’ I'd done 

one man could to save her.” 

‘Oh, young man, have you got a mot! ; there was a 
exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, as she turned 1< mornin’ | had my suspicions rou 
from administering a cordial to Grace. ‘If? young head and an old ‘un laid 
you have, she can best tell how I feel towar [ reckoned they'd sail under sea 


you this hour for savin’ my child!”’ night. They put off, and I followed 


The young sailor drew his hard hand ac keepin’ to wind’ard, and gettin’ to shore 


his eyes; after they did; and havin’ a g 
‘Ji’s more’n ten years,” he said, “ since » eavesdroppin’, the whole pl 
1 down where the singin’ birds cor for 1@; and 
wake her; but if I ever did a good act, or : 1ade up my mind to take a comrade ] 
kind turn to a mother in distress, I did it for‘ cor s, but there wasn’t many I wanted to 
the sake of my mother and the memory of he , ith this business, the one I'd 
last blessin’.’ inted on was ordered off, so I conclu 
The cordial had revived Grace, for she had< trust my own right arm and a good muske 
the fine recuperative powers of youth and ‘Oh, what can we do to pay you!” exclaimed 
health. She sat up now, and leaned her head § Grace. 
on her father’s shoulder. ‘I’ve had pay enough already,” answered 
“Now, friend, let us know what has hap-‘ the sailor, getting up. ‘It’s time for me to be 
pened, and who bes tried to wrong my child?” off, for there might come an idea into one or two 
asked the Deacon, and his eyes flashed fire heads which wouldn’t be altogether pleas: 
“Let the lady speak first, and then I'll add< for me, if I was out of my quarters at sunrise.” 
whatever's fittin’,”’ subjoined the sailor. ‘But you wont leave without letting us 
So Grace told her story briefly, from the time } know the name of the man to whom we owe so 
she left her grandmother’s door nntil she sank ¢ much ?”’ 
fainting on the ground, just after her pursuers, ‘No objections’ to that, sir. My name is 
seized with a panic, had made their escape.{ John Watson. ‘Tisn’t of much account in the 
The Deacon did not speak when his daughter 2 world, but it was never siled with a mean deed 
concluded, but he turned to the sailor with a‘ or a dishonest one.”’ 
face that his wife and daughter hardly knew, “John Watson—John Watson!” repeated 
it was so stern. the Deacon, thoughtfully. ‘It seems to me 
It was evident the Deacon was bent on hav-‘ I’ve heard that are name.” 
ing justice dealt out to these villains. The ‘““Why, father,” interposed Mrs. Palmer 
sailor understood the look and gesture of his ) agai as she paused midway betwixt the 
host. pantry and the table with a pumpkin pie in 
‘I sail under his majesty’s flag, and I'll be> one hand, and a quadrant of cheese in the 
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other, for she was resolved that the preserver 
of her child should not leave her roof without 
some slight demonstration of her gratitude in 
the shape of an abundant meal, ‘‘don’t you 
remember that George Watson used to talk 


about a young brother John of his’n, when he: 


was here that last summer, afore he took to 
followin’ the seas ?” 
Before the Deacon could answer, the sailor 


had put his hand to his forehead, and cried out, ' 


“Ts your name Deacon Daniel Palmer?” 

* That's it,” said the old man, his face grow- 
ing eager with a suspicion and a hope. 

** Give us your hand, Deacon Palmer !” cried 
the sailor, in a voice that with all its sudden 


surprise of joy, was not quite steady. And as 


the two hard hands griped each other, he con- 


tinued— 

«There isn’t a man in the world whom I’d 
sooner done a good turn to! I’m the brother 
of George Watson, the lad that worked for ye 
through five harvistin’s !”’ 

This “lad” was the one whose testimony 
lawyer Deming had regarded as so important, 
in the impending trial. 

‘‘Where is your brother to be found ?” de- 
manded the Deacon. 


‘‘Somewhere under seas, so deep that no line 


’ 


will ever sound them,” answered the sailor, 
much affected; and after a little pause he con- 
tinued, “he was took, out to sea, with the 
yellow fever, and they buried him somewhere 
in the Injin ocean. But he al’ays said that 
you was the best cap’n he ever sailed under; 
and I’ve heerd him declare many a time, that 
he’d stuck by you to the last, if he hadn’t been 
took with a hankerin’ for the seas.” 

‘Poor George! he was a likely, honest lad,” 
subjoined the Deacon, all sense of his own loss 
swallowed up for the time in sorrow for the 
young sailor’s untimely fate. 

After this there were many questions to be 
asked and answered. The Deacon had a hope 
that the young sailor could furnish some evi- 
dence for his side at the trial; but he had 
never heard the conversations betwixt his grand- 
father and his brother, which the latter had 
related to John Deming. But he listened with 
intense interest to the Deacon’s story, and in the 
early part of it interrupted him abruptly with— 

‘* Has this old scoundrel got a son ?” 


“Yes; a tall, well-favored young man, of: 
His name is Richard> 
Jarvys.” S they had talked over the matter of Grace’s 

The sailor slapped his hand on his knee, and, 
gave a long significant whistle. He said no-‘ 


about twenty-seven. 


thing. There was no need he should. 
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5 
» “If George was alive, he’d set sail from th: 


’ farthest corner of the earth to get the claws of 
this old rascal off your place,” was the sailor's 
‘comment when his host concluded. ‘ But he’s 


where his word can’t be of avail now; and 


though we sail under different flags, you'd 
/ have mine as free as his’n, if it would be of 
service to you.” 

«Thank you again, my friend. 
1 America, have entered his 


How is it 
that you, born in 
majesty’s service?” 
‘““My mother was an Englishwoman, sir, 
and her brother sailed for twenty-five years in 
a British man-of-war. I went with him in his 
last voyage, and I’ve sailed under the British 
flag ever since.” 
“Well, my fri 


man whose done me 


nd, 


the service you have this 


IT wont quarrel with a 
night, because he differs from me in opinion.” 
And then Mrs. Palmer insisted that the sailor 
should not leave until he had partaken of the 
had last 
1 


During the hurried meal, 


abundant repast she in the hour 
spread on the table. 
the Deacon asked his guest if there was any 
probability that his daughter would be sub- 
jected to farther persecutions from the same 
source. ‘ 

‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed,” was the laconic 
rejoinder. ‘How 
to fear from one of the parties, as he’s ordered 


off to New York this week; and for enemies at 


‘ver, you wont have much 


home, you can set a watch at the lights.” 
When his guest 
slipped a purse into his hand, but the man 


rose to depart, the Deacon 


dropped down the hard silver on the table, in 
a very decided way. 

‘*Deacon Palmer,” he said, “I owed you 
‘all I’ve done this night for the kindness you 
‘once showed to poor George.” 

“Well, if you wont take father’s gift you 
wont refuse said Grace, she 
pressed into his hand a large gold anchor, 
with a quaint tracery of leaves, which had 
belonged to her mother's father. 

The sailor received this with manifest plea- 
sure. 

“You look as though you needed a good 
night’s sleep to take the fright quite out of 
you,” he said, looking in her white face. 

And he left the dwelling of Deacon Palmer, 
with the prayers and blessings of its grateful 
inmates on his head. Mr, and Mrs. Palmer 
did not retire that night, late as it was, until 


mine!" and 


attempted abduction, and they were well satis- 


; fied who was one of the abettors, if not insti- 
¢ gators of the plot. 








» good 


out of 


‘almer, 
rateful 
-almer 
, until 
rrace’s 
| satis- 


insti- 
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There was no use, however, of making any 
public accusations, as nothing could be proven ; 
but the Deacon concluded that he would set a 
couple of watch dogs to guard his house at 
night, and have a couple of men sleep under 
his roof, with muskets loaded in case of an 
attack. 

The next morning the joyful tidings of 
surrender of B goyne’s army soun le 
mighty t n of triumph through the lan 
was the g test blow that had yet been st 

freedom—thiat mighty army, compose 
the vet rs ol Europe, had at las 
lown its arms fore the yeomanry and mi 
treated with every mark 
id day for the 
her people held jubilee in their 
es and under their waving orchard 


r 
i. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
It was midwinter again, and the path of our 
l rough the darkest night that 
wn on the army of the Re 
its blackness without 


its beloved com: 


song, as it has been 
it must be, while ti 
re heroism and endu 
is soldiers during the win 
; unscends all power of lip or pen 
We, theri il heirs of that glorious inheritance 


our fath rht for us with such a price of 


suffering, read in our fair and stately homes, of 

those bitter, ter days and nights—of those 

rving, freezing, dying men, and 

love of « - or any 

f rifice, could have induced 

them to nain through that awful winter at 
Valley Forg 

Most wonderful, too, is the power of that 
grave, calm, silent man, over his army, that it 
held to him with such loyal faith and love 
through all that time of intrigue, and jealousy, 
and base calumny, by whick those in high 
places sought to ruin him. 

With a large party in Congress plotting his 
destruction with calumnies industriously in- 
culeated to weaken the nation’s hope and 
faith in him, his motives impugned, and his 
nilitary course condemned; with neither money, 
nor food, nor clothing for his army; not daring 
to let the country know the weakness of that 
army, because the enemy would thus obtain 


knowledge of it, which must result in its > 


e Washingt 
an ¢ cam ple grand het 
and self-sacrifice, to wl 

ry must do reverence. 
was midwinter again, and Mrs. Palmer 


ti Y 


set a fresh forestick to a py amid 


foundation was laid on her bra 


» the stairs, 
f irritati 
voice of 
‘rs when there 
tie machinery - 
**Grace! Grace! 
‘Yes, mother.” 


san 


’m half 

and th 

I want you to twis 
busy about anytl 
was all, mother: 


another time,’’ 


1 the ball of wick from 


er had just placed th 


wn diligently 


‘* Grace,” 
away a sm 
tl e 
rid you can find to s 
your head mus 
I declare, it makes mine a she 


1’ such a ‘knowledge box 
nused laugh trickled out of Grace's 
lips at her mother’s comments. 


ore 


all have to know a great deal m 

» now before my head troubles me on 

account of any pressure of knowledge,’’ she 
said. 

‘Wall, maybe you’re in the right on’t ; but it 


t be put 


does sort of seem wastin’ time that might be } 


to good use piecin’ bedquilts. It oughtn’t to 


be expected that women should be eddicated 
like parsons and lawyers, and in my day it 
. ted 


was thought enough to have a girl take two or 


three quarters in writing and 'rithmetic, after 
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she’d 
book. 

«* But, mother,” commenced Grace, and then 
she paused. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Mrs. 
with a little maternal vanity, ‘‘ Major Dudley 
expects to make a lady of you; and if I say it 
that shouldn’t, Grace, he wont have much to do 
there; and I don’t mean to set my face against 
this studyin’; only in my day it would have 
been considered a dreadful waste of time— 
dreadful!” 

We have no doubt that Grace would have? 
been able to defend her own side with force and 
logic; but at that moment there was a knock 
at the door—one of those kind that have busi- 
ness and authority in their very sound. 

Mrs. Palmer opened it. A couple of men 
stood there, who informed her that they were 
two of a number of commissioners appointed 
by Congress to go through the states and col- 
lect whatever they could from the inhabitants 
for the relief of the army at Valley Forge. 

The appeal was one that met a quick response 
in the hearts of both mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Palmer invited the men in at once, and< 
inquired what was needed most. She was 
willing to give anything she had. 

‘*Everything’s needed most, ma’am,” said 
the smaller of the two men—a voluble, active, ‘ 
available sort of person, who probably had< 
been selected for his present mission on account > 
of these very qualities. ‘‘ We want straw for< 
our soldiers to sleep on; and blankets to cover’ 
and shoes and stockings for their feet ; ‘ 


got through the Bible and _spellin’ 


Palmer, 


em ; 
and clothes for their backs. ? 

«We want linen and medicine for our‘ 
wounded, and beef, and pork, and vegetables, 
and flour, for the men that have left their‘ 
homes and given their lives for our country, ¢ 
and that are starving and freezing to death at ? 
Valley Forge.” 6 

‘*Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, ‘is? 
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in Grace’s voice here; and she burst into 
tears. 

The commissioner saw he had stirred up the 
right spirit here, and only stayed to inform Mrs, 
Palmer that he should call before ten the next 
morning for any donations she might have 
reafly, then hurried off with his companion. 

Mrs. Palmer did not dip her candles or set 
her cake to rising that afternoon; but she and 
Grace had a time of great bustle and activity 
hunting up stores of old linen, despoiling old 
oak chests of their treasures of blankets and 
quilts, and adding to these as many pairs 
of stockings as could possibly be spared from 
the general need. 

‘* Here’s a couple more of pairs that I footed 
up for your father last fall, Grace,” said Mrs, 
Palmer, as she added them to the dark blue 
pile in the corner. ‘There's no use of your 
bringin’ for’ard any of yours, for they couldn’t 
get ’em on, but father and I can get through 
the winter on what's left with careful darnin’, 
and there'll be time enough to spin yarn and 
knit up a fresh batch afore another winter sets 
in. Ill set a patch on the knee o’ them blue 
trousers of your father’s that he'd thrown 
by, and put another on the sleeve of that’ old 


‘cinnamon-colored coat, and if they don’t look 


very scrumptious, they'll keep one jest as warm. 
I declare, Grace, I feel as if we'd no right to go 
to our warm feather beds nights while them 
brave, sufferin’ men haven't got anything better 
than the frozen ground to lie down on.” 

« And they’re doing it for us, mother,” then 
her thought took a sudden leap—‘‘I can’t be 


? thankful enough that Robert has been detained 


under General Putnam this winter on the Hud- 


?son, instead of undergoing the miseries in the 


camp at Valley Forge. Poor boy! he never 
could have stood it!’’ 
‘<I know it; but Grace, other mothers has 


Mrs. Palmer’s voice was 


> 


got boys there! 
low for pity. 
«‘ And other sisters, brothers!” added Grace, 








it so bad as that ?” 5 
“It’s worse than that, ma’am,” continued? and the thought gave her pity a fresh stimu- 
the voluble little man—‘“they’ve exhausted 5 lus, as she hurried from the room in quest of 
the country for miles around, and there isn’t; whatever could possibly be spared from the 
anything to be had for man or beast. I’ve seen > family stores. 
sights to make a strong man cry like a child, ¢ The short winter day had gone down in a 
when I was at camp. I’ve seen our brave? night of bitter cold. Deacon Palmer had re- 
fellows shiverin’ and bleedin’ in this bitter cold,S turned home early, and had just added a 
without a mouthful to eat, and markin’ every < couple of smoked beeves to a large pile of 
step they took in the snow with their blood. >yaried provisions on the table, and was pre- 
I’ve seen them lie dyin’ on the frozen ground, < paring to bestow these in a large barrel elose 
without so much as a bit of straw for their: at hand, when the kitchen door was suddenly 
pillow S burst open, and the next moment Mrs. Comfort 
‘Oh, don’t !—I can’t hear any more!” broke? Palmer came right into the kitchen, drawing 
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her breath painfully, and evidently too much 
exhausted to speak. The old woman had not 
left her house for years in the winter. They 
could hardly have been more amazed had one 
from the dead entered the room. Grace cried 
out first— 

‘‘Grandma, what does this mean?” and she 
hurried to the old woman’s side, and took her 
cold, withered hands in her soft, warm ones. 

They brought her to the blazing fire. 

“It can't be that she’s walked from her 
house over here, this day!” said Mrs, Palmer 
to her husband, while Grace untied her grand- 
mother’s bonnet. 

“Yes, | have, every step,” panted the old 
woman. 

Each looked at the other aghast, wondering 
she had not dropped dead on the snow-covered 
road. But before they could speak again, 
Mrs. Palmer found her voice, and cried out, 
loud, and with a strange, eager triumph— 

“I’ve found it, Daniel—I’ve found it!” 

“Found what, mother?” peering into her 
face, and fearing that his mother had lost her 
reason. 

“ The bill of sale. It’s your’n now, and your 
children’s, and Ralph Jarvys can’t get it from 
you!” 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket, and 
brought forth an old yellow document. Her 
hearers stood round her pale and silent. She 
gave the paper into her son’s hands. 

“There it is!” she said, ‘signed and 
sealed !”’ 

The Deacon went to the light without speak- 
ing one word. The eyes of his wife and 
daughter followed him out of white faces. He 
opened the paper and read it, every word be- 
fore he spoke. Then he looked up— 

It’s the bill of sale,” he said, simply, ‘and 
there’s no disputing it. The homestead’s mine 
now, and no man can take it from me.” 

They were not a demonstrative people—not 
much given to the outward indulgence of emo- 
tion of any sort, but this sudden lifting of the 
weight which had laid for years on their souls 
was more than they could %ear—father, mo- 
ther, and daughter sat down and burst into 
tears, and for awhile not a word was uttered. 
At last the Deacon’s voice thanked God for the 
good fortune which He had sent them. 

‘‘Why, Daniel, it seems as though it couldn’t 
be true, it’s so good!” said Mrs. Palmer, 
laughing and crying together. 

“That's the way I felt when I first came 


across it,” interposed the old woman. ‘“ You 
see, after the commissioners called to-day, to? 


get me to hunt up whatever I'd got to give to 
the army, I sot awhile thinkin’, and finally I 
concluded I'd go up stairs and ransack the old 
sea chest that was full o’ blankets my mother 
gave me, spun and wove by her own hands 
afore I was married. 

“I'd never had any use for the blankets, 
and I’d sot a good deal of store on ’em for 
Grace, because they was her great grand- 
mother’s make, but [ thought they could never 
be put to better service than keepin’ the men 
warm who was fightin’ for our country. So I 
went up garret and was a rummagin’ down to 
the bottom of the old chest, when I suddenly 
knocked somethin’ aside, and I see there was a 
false bottom in the old chest, and there was a 
paper in one corner folded carefully, and I 
took it up and opened it, and as soon as | see 
the names of David Palmer and Samuel Jarvys 
signed to it, the light flashed right into my 
mind, and I felt it was the Lord's doin’s; and 
that it was His blessed will that my eyes 
should live to see the words that put Daniel 
out of the clutches of them that had plotted 
his ruin,” 

‘But why didn’t you wait to send for father, 
instead of coming out such a night, grandma?” 
asked Grace. 

The old woman's face kindled. 

‘‘It put the fire o’ my youth in my veins, 
seein’ that are, Grace. I couldn’t sleep to- 
night till I'd seen it safe and sound in your 
father’s hands, and if the distance had been 
twice as far, and the weather twice as cold, I 
shouldn’t a minded it then.” 

‘« But how in the world, mother, did it get 


] 


” inquired the 


in the bottom of that are trunk ? 
Deacon. 

«It all came to me afore I got down from 
the garret. That old sea chest was one that 
belonged to your grand’ther, Daniel, and a few 
days afore he was taken sick he’d brought it 
down stairs and rummaged it over, for it was 
filled with a good many cu’ris things he’d 
brought from forei’n lands, for he followed the 
seas when he was a young man; and he must 
have slipped the paper into the chest the night 
after he bought the land, thinking he’d have it 
handy; and I remember jest where the chest 
stood at the foot of his bed; and after he was 


- gone, I concluded it would be jest the thing 


to hold the blankets and comforts mother’d 
given me, and stowed it stock full and had it 
carried up garret, where it’s stood until this 
day.” 

Of the happy and grateful hearis gathered 
around the supper table—of the long, pleasant 
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evening which followed, when they sat around 


the wide old fireplace, and looked into each 
other's eyes for sympathy in the good fortune 
that had come in so strange and unexpected a 
way—of all this, dear reader, your fancies can 
make fairer pictures than my pen can. 


“You and I will lay down here at last, Pa-° 


tience,”’ said the Deacon almost gayly, to his 
wife. 

‘Don’t talk of dying here, father, talk of 
living /”’ and Grace’s soft hand slipped into her 
father’s. 

But before that evening closed old Mrs, 
Palmer, who had been refreshed with wine and 
seized with severe shiverings 
foot. 
able to her bed. 


bitter day proved too much for the infirm old 


cordials, was 


from head ti The next day she was un- 


leave The long walk that 


woman 


ing patiently,” but she never rallied again, 
never left the roof, to restore which to her son 


she had paid her life; and before the singing 


birds of another spring sang their promise of 


the summer, she heard God call her, and in the 
cool of the evening she was not afraid, 

Deacon no farther 
have the impending trial delayed, and 


Palmer of course made 
effort to 
it came up at the next session of the county 
court, Both the 
Jarvyses had little doubt but they should gain 


the case at law, although they knew they had 


which transpired in May., 


little Great, 


however, was the consternation of the old man 


sympathy in the community. 


and his counsel, when the bill of sale was pro- 
duced. 
thenticity, for there was plenty of evidence to 
place that beyond a doubt, and the decision 


It was of no use to question its au- 
! 


was rendered in favor of Deacon Palmer. 
During that year, suspicions that the younger 
Jarvys was engaged in a surreptitious trade 
with the British on the Long Island shore 
were set afloat, and the young man became so 
obnoxious to the inhabitants, that fears for‘ 
his personal safety induced him to leave in a 
vessel bound for the East Indies. 


saw him again, although neither she or her 


Grace never 


family entertained the smallest doubt of his 
participation in the nefarious plot to abduct 
her, that night on her return from her grand- 
mother’s. But from henceforth the shadow of 
Richard Jarvys or his father’s will not darken 
the path of our story. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_—_~ -- ~~ @ o——_ 


Mistaken those, who more employ their powers 
To lengthen life than to improve its hours. 


She lingered for several weeks ‘ wait-: 
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Kittle Angel’s Ministry. 
eas md her at her birth, 
child 


She 


It was not the name gi 
tell the 
always called ‘little Angel.”’ 


and I cannot how came to be 
was not 
fair as many children, nor had she the grace- 
ful form, the rich waving hair, that we always 
associate with angels. But sometimes, wher 
she lifted her eyes suddenly, there was a deep 
far-off light gh them; a light 


that made us almost s to look into their 


shining thron 
tart 
a light that 


depths, it was so clear, so pure; 


had in it so little of , that involuntarils 


we murmured, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It must have been because of this, and be 
cause the child’s mind seemed drawn to holy 
things, untaught, unless indeed angels spoke to 
her at those times when het looked intently 
away at something we cou! see, and came 
back softer, deeper than befo It may be. 
She was a happy, very quietly happy child 


save when the one shadow of her life darkened 


cand drew its thick gloomy folds about her 


Ah me, it often did that! Little Angel's father 
But she never spoke of this 


hould mention it 


was a drunkard. 
Nor was there need that any § 
to her. No one could doubt, that saw the light 
of her dark eyes grow so painfully intense, 
and the slender frame quiver with agony, that 
she felt and comprehended all. Yet she never 
wept, never shrank from him 

Mr. West » bad man, and very 
tenderly he loved his wife and child. But he 
There were 


was not 
was weak, irresolute, vascillating. 
those who said this was not his natural dispo- 
sition, and that some time he might recover 
from his He had tried to free 
himself from the grasp of intemperance, but s 
feebly, that it only held him more closely; as 
sometimes, when we make but a wenk effort to 
shake off the worm that clings to our garments, 
it only tightens its hold upon us. 

He came home one night, without having 
Possibly 


infatuation. 


taken his usual stimulus of liquor. 
the influence of his little daughter's parting 
kiss had been with him all day, perhaps her 
spirit had in a measure gone with it. It is 
said that angels are often about us unseen. 
He entered the house, and called for little Angel, 


) waiting her approach with a mixture of sadness 


and pleasure. 
«* Angel, my child,” he said, as he lifted her 


2 to his knee, “you look happy to-night.” 


She leaned her head on his shoulder, strok- 


ing his hand tenderly as it lay in her lap. 
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Without, and her frame shook visibly as the 


- ; . 
child came back slowly from the window, 


not of 


sadness 


silent, for she had no words to speak her dis- 
ted her . : a 
. appointment, and stood by her mother’s side. 
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out of the way, and dealt a blow that sent the 
speaker reeling to the floor. , 

The fallen man sprang instantly to his feet ; 
but before there was time to retaliate, the door 
was thrown open, and the tall form of Mr. 
Howard appeared. 

‘‘Mr. West, come with me, if you please,” 
said the policeman, laying a hand on his 
‘* As for the rest, there are enough 
of my class outside to take care of you, if any 
more disturbance is heard.” He took the 
hand of little Angel, and the trio moved away. 

Slowly, very slowly, for in the face of the 


shoulder. 


storm none could move quickly, and the step 
of the little girl grew more and more feeble. 
Presently her hand fell from the 
policeman’s, and as he lifted her in tender 
So they 


slackly 


compassion, she fainted in his arms. 
reached home. 

Morning came, radiant, and calm, and beau- 
tiful. She waved her banners of light over 
a thousand hills, and broke with her glad 
laugh into countless homes. But to one she 
came not. No, there was no morning there; 
only a night of sorrow and remorse, dark and 
torturing. 

Mr. West sat hy the bedside of his child, 
gazing with strained eyes upon the fevered 
face of the unconscious little sufferer. He had 
seen his wife hang convulsively over the loved 
form, and heard her replies to the anxious 
inquiries of the physician; but to him it was 
all a meaningless jargon ; for though he some- 
limes lifted his eyes vacantly upon them, his 
senses to the incoherent 
ravings of the delirious child. 

‘**Father,” she would murmur, faintly, “how 
No, 


Come, father! 


were alone open 


cold it is! Come, itis warm at home! 
not far; only the next street. 
Yes, we will all go together.” 
ever and anon she wailed forth her 


feeble cries, then sank back exhausted on the 


So 


pillow. 

The days dragged wearily by. Still that 
same wasting form on the bed, still that same 
immovable figure at her side. At length she 
awoke from her delirium. 

‘* Dear father.” 7 

A light kindled in the dull eyes of Mr. West, 
and he arose and leaned over the little face. 
Oh, how soft those eyes were! The man wept 
like a woman. 

‘*Mary, dear wife!” he cried—“TI did not 
kill her; I have not been her murderer. Do 
you see her, Mary? She will get well. Oh, 
Angel!—my little Angel!—you will not go 
away from us.” 
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The child raised her weak arms, and tried 
to throw them around his neck. 

‘‘No, not yet, father,”’ she said, earnestly. 

Again that strange, haunting fear crossed 
his heart; again his ear caught a sound of 
singing afar off—‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” Was it only fancy? 

Gradually little Angel ke 
had said to her father one evening, as he came 


grew better. § 
home early to tend her— 
“Will you sign the 
father?” 
It was all she said; but it was enough. The 
next day he did so, and at night told her all, 


pledge once more, 


lying in his arms—how he was resolved to try 
more faithfully, and she might be his blessed 
means from intemperance. He 
had not drank, he said, since that night; how 
could he thank his little Angel enough for 
She must make haste to get 


of salvation 


coming to him. 
well, and then they would all be so happy 
together; for who could help him so well as 
his little daughter? 

She looked up, pleased; but there was a 
grave seriousness in her smile, as she turned 
away; and he saw that her thoughts were 
going beyond his words. ; 

‘‘ What are you thinking of?” he said. 
answered, reflec- 


she 


‘IT was thinking,” 
tively, ‘‘ of a verse I learned once.” 

‘‘ And what was it, dear?” 

“7 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whene 
cometh my help.” 

She spoke with such a tone of calm assur 
ance that he had no words to reply. How was 

it? Had this little one a fountain of help he 

knew not of ? 

We said little Angel grew better. At first, 
she had seemed likely to recover from the 
debility of fever; but with the March winds 
came a decided change, and now she hardly 
left her couch. Mr. West had been so hopeful, 
that he was completely stricken by grief. Yet, 

Cas the child lingered, and daily talked, more 
than had been her wont, of the new home to 
which she knew she was going, he grew calmer, 
and allowed himself to be borne along on thetide 
of her serene happiness. And, as gradually she 
drew nearer to the Celestial City, the mantle 
of her decision, energy, and sublime faith, 
seemed to be falling upon him. We do not say 
Sthat he never felt inclined to return to the cup. 
>More than once he had almost yielded—almost 
seized the glittering poison; but the memory 
Sof that night—that little hand outstretched— 
that pleading voice, ‘Come, father!” had thus 
Sfar been sufficient to arrest him, People whe 
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WHAT CAME 


had known him when young, said that he was 


beginning to live out the promise of his boy 


hood; that the» great overwhelming trial that 
hett 


alone would rouse him to a sense of his be 


self, had come; and that Angel of hi 
life was sent to be the ministering angel of h 
salvation. He felt it s himself. How keen! 
he began to realize the degradation to which 
he had been sinking! H 
he now thank God for re 


his blessed child! swe 


fervently could 


ninisiry was thine! 

His old associates 
vors to win him bach 1e club-house and 
loon; because, from ft natural refinemen 


sa 


f his mind, he had mingled much 


sir low jests al rses, he had 1 
quite a favorite among them. 
wondering at, a lf awed by 
resistance, th left hi to bette 


over the 


{ arth her 


Angel was dying. 

hey knew it; but there was no noisy grief; 

\ reverential silence pervaded the room, 

the little feet drew nearer and nearer th: 
dart: river's si le. Sud le nly, she opened her 
eyes, in the old quick, impulsive way, and 
fixed them upon her father. Oh, how the 
i I and shone in them! 

“Father,” she said, tenderly, “you have 
not broken your pledge this time!” 

“No, darling ; God has helped me to keep 
it.” The voice of Mr. West quivered with 
intense anguish. 

A flash of triumphant joy irradiated the 
dying countenance. 

“You have found the ‘help,’ father; you 
will come off more than conqueror.” 

Then she closed her eyes, ‘and lay wear 


and silent. Presently she unclosed them. 


“Let me kiss you and mother,” she said: 
“the night is coming; it is growing dark.” 


“There shall be no night there,” she mur- 


mured, brokenly, a moment after—‘ but the part; but 


” 


glory of God doth lighten it. And her last 
faint breath went out with the words: 

“This is not death.’ Mr. Howard had 
come in, and stood bending reverently over 
the still radiant face. 
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Vahat Came Afterwards. 
A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
Y. 8. ARTHUR. 
ER XVII. 
y ten minutes elapsed after 
flight before Doctor Holbrook came back 
a policeman. This delay gave Doctor Hofland 
time for reflection. 
‘The bird has flown,” he said, as the two 
He spoke so quietly that both 
n and his son-in-law wondered at 
for the latter, having been en- 
i his errand, had, on 
hurried him with all i 
oh “e, 


ker’ offic 
* asked Doctor Holbroo} 

n, who has a secret that I 

and I wanted your good 

1 looking at the police- 

as I said, the bird has flown. I 

sely with questions that she 


before I could 


”? asked the policeman. 
» before in my life.” 
secret involve anything crimi- 
nal ?”’ 

‘‘T fear that it does. Not, probably, on her 
but, she has knowledge of things that 
are wrong, and my design was to secure her 
person, and so get, if possible, to the bottom of 
certain transactions of which I gained dark 
hints in my brief interview. Her escape 


leaves me at fault. But the intimations she 
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threw out are of so serious a character, that | 
leem it best to confer with the Mayor. Can I 
to-night ?” 
**] think so.” 
will 


‘ Will you ascertain the fact, and then bring 
me word at what time he will give me an 


w long will you remain in your office, 


‘¢ For an hour.” 

** Within that time you shall have the infor- 
mation desired.’”’ And the officer withdrew. 
‘*Common report was nearer the truth than 
*? said Doctor Hof- 


“Old Adam 


you or I imagined, Edward, 
land, as soon as they were alone. 
lead.” 


And he related the particulars of his inter- 


Guy is not 


view with the Irish woman. 

‘Whatever is done, must be done speedily,” 
ked Doctor Holbrook. 
may be taken from the city, and removed no 
one can tell whither. 

“és 7 a 
| vill come next. 


remat “To-morrow he 


” 


Doctor Hofland. 


I wonder, seeing how 


murdered,” said 
il W 
his wife and her accomplice have at stake, 
this last act in the tragedy has been so 
The fact that he was believed 


long delayed. 


to be dead, would have made the crime com- 
Yes, Edward, whatever 


To- 


paratively a safe one. 
is done 
4 | 


will have to be done speedily. 
t he must be released.” 
‘If possible to discover where he is con- 


‘There will be no trouble in that,” said 

Hofland. ‘“‘A place like the one in 
h he is held an unwilling prisoner, can 
ly be unknown to the police. Mrs. McBride 
We shall find 


im, Edward, I am confident of this.” 


p the keeper’s name. 

The two men sat silent for a short time, each 
with his own thoughts. 

‘So much for money!” 
Hofland, breaking in, after 
‘*So much for money! 

‘It was to fill his lap with blessing ; 
Wretched, wretched 


spoke out Doctor 
awhile, upon this 
!” he repeated. 
yet, has 
1 only a curse. 

In all these dreary years of imprison- 

as a lunatic—dead to the world—what 
fearful 1 suffered ? 


When my thought touches this point in the 


ings must he not have 
case, | shudder as in the presence of vague 
To a man like him there 
was no help. No materials were laid up in 
his mind out of which to build a house for his 
soul to dwell in, and find shelter from storms 
His head was naked and his body 


bare for sun and tempest to assail.” 


shapes of horror. 


of passion. 


-the hour they met. 
2 one. 


clearly given statement of 
‘the insanity and confinement of Mr. Guy, and 
\ 
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“The probabi ities 


all against 


him, 
said the younger pliysician. ‘His brief com 
munication reads like the despairing ery of an 
If we 
imprisonment, we 


helpless wreck. A 


insane man, uttered in a lucid moment. 
discover the place of his 
shall find him, I fear, but a 
man such as you have described him, would 
hardly retain his reason through an ordeal 
like this.” 

‘*The worst, in direction, is to be 
Hofland. 

ind, 


d placed unde 


that 


feared,”’ answered Doctor * But, no 


his state of he must be 


their hands, 


matter what 
rescued from 
the 


most favorable to mental and 


conditions 
bodily health.” 
‘The fact of his be 


knowledge of Larobe an 


it 4 alive- -and with the 
| his wife—will estat 
lish another crime.” 
said Doct 


“ Bigamy,” Hofland. 


“Yes,” 

“These accomplices are in a desperate 
strait, and to save themselves, will not shrink 
from desperate measures. The tempter whe 
has lured them into this appalling danger, will 
not hesitate about the suggestion of murder as 
the only way of escape. He will magnify the 
' 


safety and diminish the 
and frightened, will go 


ril of this crime; 


and they, bewildered 
over to the fiend.” 
‘If there was sufficient evidence to procure 


their arrest,”’ said the son-in-law, ‘“‘so mueh 
would be done towards Mr. Guy's safety.” 
“That point I wish to talk over 


you know, that 


} 


Mayor. It is barely pos ible, 


infer. This lett 
exact truth. The 
Adam Guy.’ 


all may not be just as we 


even, may not indicate the 
writer may only be a pretended 
The young physician shook his head doubt- 
ingly. 

* All circumstances ec: 
Doctor Hofiand, *! | 
letter is genuine, and shall act 
tion up to the limit of prudence. 


nsidered,’”’ resumed 
think, with you, that the 
on that assump- 
the 


involved, and every step 


Sut, 
gravest things are 
taken should be well considered. I 
without benefit to 


may get 


myself into serious trouble 
any one. Larobe is not the man on whom to 
make an assault, unless you are invulnerable 
at all points.” 

The policeman came back while they were 
yet talking, and said that the Mayor would see 
Doctor Hofland at nine o'clock. Precisely at 
The interview was a long 
At first the Mayor was wholly incredu- 
lous; but, after listening to Doctor Hofiand’s 
all he knew about 
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‘‘Nothing,” replied the Doctor. ‘In riding 
out East Baltimore street, occasionally, I have 
noticed the name. But, the person of Doctor 
Black is unknown to me. I infer, that he has 
no standing with the profession.” 

** You had best follow out this thread, Mr. 
Joyce, and see whither it leads,’ said 
Mayor. 

“‘May I suggest, the immediate despatch of 


the 


one or two policemen to the vicinity of Doctor 
Black’s house, with instructions not to let any 
The fact 


that Mrs. McBride is away from home, gives 


one be removed therefrom to-night. 


me concern. She may have become alarmed 
for the consequences of her visit to my office,”’ 
said Doctor Hofland. 

‘Did this woman call at your office ?”’ asked 
Mr. Joyce, with the smallest perceptible shade 
of surprise in his tones. 

The Doctor glanced towards the Mayor, who 
answered the policeman’s question. 

‘‘Mrs. McBride was at the Doctor's office 
this evening, and during her visit, let drop 
certain things, which, taken in connection 
with things already known, make it clear that 
The suggestion 


@ very serious wrong exists. 


of Doctor Hofland is a good one. Set a watch 
in the neighborhood, and do not permit the 
removal of any person from the house of Doec- 
tor Black.” 

Mr. Joyce arose, promptly. 

‘““A moment, if you please,” said Doctor 
Hofiand, as the man was about retiring from 
the 
business. 
one of painful suspense. 
expect to hear from you ?” 

«¢ Within an hour,’’ answered Mr. Joyce. 

«Tt is now ten o’clock.” 

‘By eleven I will report all that can be 
learned of Doctor Black. Will your Honor be 
here?” looking at the Mayor. 

‘IT shall remain, Mr. Joyce, until your 
return.” 

The officer bowed, and withdrew. 


‘I feel deeply interested in this 
Every minute that passes will be 
How soon can we 


room, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The thoughtful silence which succeeded to 
the departure of Mr. Joyce, was not yet broken, 
when a policeman entered, having in custody 
an Irish woman. 
‘‘ Mrs. McBride,” said Doctor Hofland, in an 
undertone, to the Mayor. 


The woman had a half frightened, half de- ? 


fiant look. 
«©You were at Doctor Black’s, in East Balti- 
more street, to-night,” said the Mayor, ab- 
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ruptly addressing her, as she was brought for- 
ward and placed before him. 

“’Dade thin, un I'll not denoy thot same, 
yr honor,” replied the Irish woman, with an 
odd mixture of alarm and humor in her man- 
ner. 

««Did you see your husband, Mrs. McBride?” 

“Did I see Hugh, y’r honor?” She 


trying to gain time for ready wit to serve her 


was 


in this narrow strait. 
‘‘Yes, Hugh McBride, your husband ?” 
‘“*] saw him jist at dark, sir.” 
**At Doctor Black's ?”’ 
“ Vis, y’r honor.” 
seen him since were at 


“Have you 


Hofland’s office ? 
Mrs. MebBride. 


The the 


you 


Doctor Remember where 


you are, There must be no 


evasion. truth, whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth. Have you seen Hugh 
since you saw the Doctor ?”’ 

“Tl not denoy it, 

‘‘What did you say to him?” 

“Say ’tillhim? Ise these words, yr 
I'll make it—I 
sed, Hugh, honey, the jig’s up, and there’ll be 
divil 
yez.” 

**And what 
McBride ?” 

“He didn’t nothin, but ‘whist!’ y’r 
Honor. For, you see, Musther Black came on 
Und he sed ‘till Hugh, in 
an angry, suspicious kind of way—looking at 
me, y’r Honor—‘ Whot’s thot woman doin’ here 
So Hugh sed—makin’ b’lieve mad, you 
know—‘ Go aff home wid ye, Biddy, and don’t 
come a trapesin’ here ony more. I'll not have 
the rule, as I’ve told yez more 


y’r honor.” 


1 jist 


Honor—un aclane breast ov 


the to pay; so c 


ne away home, wid 


did Hugh say to this; Mrs 


say 


us all ov a suddint. 


agin ?’ 


it. It’s agin 
nor twenty times, 
away.” 

*‘And this is all that passed between you 
and your husband,”’ 


And so, y’r Honor, I come 


‘‘Tvery blissed word.” 

‘“You’ll have to stay here all night, Mrs. 
McBride,” said the Mayor, in answer to which 
the Irish woman’s face was flooded over with 
ready tears, and she set up a low howl of 
distress. 

“Silence!” cried the Mayor, sternly. ‘We 
must have none of this. Take care of her for 
the night, Wilkins,” speaking to the policeman 
who had her in charge, ‘and see that she is 
comfortable.” 

Mrs. McBride removed, and Doctor 
Hofland was again alone with the Mayor. A 
brief consultation followed, when it was de- 
termined to visit the house of Doctor Black 


was 
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without delay, and remove Mr. Guy if found 





there. A carriage sent for, and in com 
pany with a le policeman, they drove ou 
East Baltimore street. The policeman sat 
with the driver, and his orders were to keep a 
sharp look out for Mr. J« ‘e, Chat individual 
was espied, near the McKim school-hou , and 
taken into the carriage, when he was informed 


Mrs. McBride's arrest. A little beyond 

i lway, they left t ( rriag », and wal l 
1 

1 adistance oO! two or three juares, wuen 


bt 


ne to the 








shut 


and 


ird fence. 


half an acre, and it was thickly 


re than 


red with shade trees and shrubbery. 
It was now nearly eleven o'clock. Tl 
0 y aspect. Through only 





d wh 


king 








there 1t w 


lam 


» street was light visible, and 


from the low, burnin 





e, as ul 


mber. 


wish 
Mayor, as he ste ppe lin past a hegro waiter w 
1a 


ield the door-knob in hishand. Doctor Hof- 


idand Mr. Joye e followed. The door shut, and 





iey found themselves in a large, square ha 
1 which the stairway ascended, f 
which doors opened to theright and left. B re 


enquired the Mayor. 


nt, and then motioned 





which he 





issed in, and he 





furniture of this room 


le standing ‘n the centre, on 





which were writing materials; a few chairs, 
] 


and cases filled with 1 /OKS. 
The face of Doctor Black was not one that 
favorabl 


impressed If it had any dis- 








tinguishing pecu arity, it was immobility—a 
The 
the mouth feeb) 
He had small 
a sandy hue, that were just a 
shade sandier than his hair, 


thoroughly hidden and inexpansive face. 
eyes were blue and cold; 
the nose thin and long. side 


whiskers, of 


AFT 


man, in a cold, even utterance of the words. 











ght f i | fa while Doctor Hofiand 

und Mr. Joyce occupied chairs at the sides of 
| ick sat opposite the 

Ma I i in it Doctor Hofland, 
who « lL not re ber ever having seen this 
, l face closely, marking 








scl ny There were but few pré inary 
entences Then the Mayor said, coming 
i th it hand— 

D Black, 1 am Mayor of the city. 


i y l cust ty 
D r H 1 was reading Black face, 
while the Ma ius addressed him, with an 
ilmo ea ss itin but he could de- 
reely any change in its expression 





tinued the Ma r, **to 

n ( har For the 

ns ! y wo mm 
1e with | his afiair fi the publi 
} . Vs 
inles for S unto an arrest ot y irsell, 
} : ) , 1 
lone immediat« A th h 





your establishment will then be made. 

If you are a prudent man, you will int 

no obstacle.” 

Still, Black neither answered nor moved. 
‘You can have five minutes to decide on the 

course you may deem best for your own safety 

added the Mayor. 


‘*Thave decided that alrea ly,” answered the 


and interests,”’ 
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is near midnight, and I am in the hands 
rst executive officer of this city. If I 
interest in resisting your demand— 

[ have not—resistance would be folly. 
tehed old man after whom you have 
And 


him 


s at your disposal.” Doctor 


arose. ‘Shall I have 


brought 


» would prefer being taken to the room 
I confined,” said Doctor Hofiand, 
Black darted 


he is 
ng now for the first time. 
1 sudden look, and the Doctor caught 
of 


is withdrawn. 


litter his eyes; but instantly the 


Black 


men 


And 


four 


s you please, gentlemen.” 

the The 
1 into the hall, where a lamp was pro- 
the 
and 


lL towards door. 
From thence they ascended to 
| story, preceded by Doctor Black, 
h a passage to a wing built out from the 
tern side of the house. At the extremity 
this passage, a narrow stairway led to the 
r. Thither they proceeds d. 
presence of so many strangers will, 
greatly disturb him,” said Doctor 
pausing before a door, and taking a 
from his pocket. 
will only be necessary for Doctor Hof- 
to go in,’ replied the Mayor. ‘We can 
y on the outside.” 
‘He is probably sleeping, remarked Doctor 
k, in a repressed voice, as he turned the 
Doctor Hofland entered with him. The 
tment was narrow, with a grated window 
An iron bedstead stood half 
On this 


eyes sent back gleams from the light 


} 


he lower end. 


‘ 
{ 


way down the room. lay a man, 


whose 
that shone in suddenly upon him. 
quickly, and sat on the side of his bed. 


He arose 
The 
ling of a chain, in the movement, showed 
he was a closely guarded patient. 

ou, of course,”’ said Doctor Black, in a 
‘* take all the risks of a removal.”’ 
was the simple, but emphatic re- 


Ww tone, 

“ All,” 
ponse. 
The two men went slowly towards the pa-, 
tient. His figure was emaciated, one naked 
leg thrust out from the bed showing little in 
its ¢ but sinew and bone. A flannel 
shirt, open at the throat, exposed a lean and 
ki His face was covered on the 


ntour 


iotted breast. 


lower part with a long white beard, that fell ¢ 
His eyes shone away 2 


below the throat-pit. 
back from hollow orbits, with an 


intense, 


almost fiery brightness. 


p) 


“Thank God!” This man was first to speak, 
and these were the unexpected words that¢ 


dropped from his lips, uttered in a low, fervent 


voice. ‘*Thank God!” he repeated, now with a 
tremor of eager life. 
out his hands, all in a quiver of excitement 
** Doctor Hofland ! r Hofiland! Oh, my 
friend! my friend !” 

Doctor Hofland went quickly forward, and 


fell 


He stood up, reaching 


Doct 


the wretched old man into his arms, sob- 
bing, moaning and crying like a weak, long 
suffering child, restored to its mother’s bosor 
1. Nothing i 


P 9.3 
unatic recalied, 


The recognition was not mutua 


the appearance of this poor 1 
with Doctor Hofland, memory of his ear); 
friend. 

“Why didn’t you com 


sent for you, 0, so 1 


efore, Doctor? I've 


times!” The old 


man raised himself as he spoke, yet still cling 
ing to Doctor Hofland. 
= No one broug! t1 ord till now,” re} Vie | 


the Doctor. ‘ Did write to me be 
fore?” 
‘Write! I’ve writ 


they always said you 


1dred times. And 
letters. But 
couldn’t believe it.’ 
‘How did yous 
*“* How ?” The question 
“With what name, | mean ?’ 
m Guy.” The an- 


was not underst 
said the Doct 
“With my own name, Ada 
ken. 

id Doctor Hofland 
The rattle 


swer was prompt an 
* Unfasten this ec} !” sa 
sternly, looking towards Black. f 


1, that 
The man drew some keys ft 


its links had wound moment, his ears 
m his pocket, and 
sprung the bolt of a padlock that 
held the chain to the prisoner's ankle. 

, Mr. Guy.” The De 


with a meaning that n 


stooping, 
‘You are free again 
tor spoke softly, but 
ear could doubt. 
‘“‘ Free! 
ery filled the room, as 


wildly 


Then a strange 
man started up and 


Free! Great God!” 
the 
about his head. Ii 


tossed his arms 


reason had kept even partial supremacy until 
this time, now its dethronement was, alas! to 
sadly apparent. 

‘I feared this,” said Doctor Black, moving 
quickly upon his patient, and endeavoring to 
seize him. 

“Off, fiend!” shouted Guy, starting away 
with a look of fear and “Off, I say!” 
Then crowding back on Doctor Hofland, he 


hate. 


added, in a subdued and pleading voice— 

‘* Don’t let him touch me!” 

‘He shall not touch you,” was the assuring 
answer. 

«Wont you take me away from here ?” 
in low, pleading tones. 

“Tf you will compose yourself. 


Still 


Loud cries 
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and tossings of the arms wont do among people, 


you know 


“T’)l be all that you a k, Doctor. Only take 


me out of this horrible pri mn. They ve 
f Flesh and blood 


I forget myself 


nearly made an end of me. 
can’t stand it much long 
sometimes. O, why didn’t you come sooner 
He was beginning to lose himself again, 
when Doctor Hofland said 


‘Get on you! 


the | 


not very presentable und then, clinging 


umm of Doctor Hofland, eager, trembling 





with excitement, and like one fleeing in terror, 
Mr. Guy went down to the carriage, which he 


entered without an instant 8 hesitation, ejacu- 


in prudence and 





nothing. T 





and now, when succor came—i! con- 





ious waning of reason—weak as a child 
amid giant enemies, he looked upward, and 
thanked God for deliverance. 

‘What next?” asked the Mayor, drawing 


Doctor Hofland a little away from the carriage 


we remove him ?’ 

**] will take charge of him for the present,” 
answered the Dox tor. 

‘You don’t purpose taking him to your 
house ?”’ 

‘6 Veg.” 

‘An insane man! Think what consequences 
may follow.” 





‘‘He will not give me any serious tr¢ 





as a matter, of precaution, I would like a 
discreet officer to remain in the house during 


to-night and to-morrow. My profession takes 


me away from home at all hours, and while 
absent, he might get restless or alarmed, and 
attempt to get off. 

‘‘Mr. Joyce is at your service, Doctor,” 
replied the Mayor. 

‘‘Thank you. With him at my right hand, 
all will be well. ‘To-morrow morning I will 
see you at an early hour.” 

“If you please, Doctor. This is a strange 
affair, and must be well considered.” 


The two men, accompanied by Mr. Joyce, 





now entered the carriage, and drove away. 
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During the ride to Doctor Hofiand’s, old Mr 


Guy did not speak, nor show signs of unea 
nes When the carriage stopped, he aroused 
i ns 1 sked 
\W I W 
sc A re 1D r Hofland. 
Oh—U I ! was a pl nee 1 ton { 
i n in th l t murmured ejacula- 















ever knov he friend between w and 
iimself wea had, years for thrown up 
wall of separ 












mental nd It was afte 
midnig! ne, witl 

h a& cua li pari- 
son with any had seen fo1 
over ten desol: r that could 
not fail to brir en ince of 


‘*You are safe here,”’ said the Doctor, with 


kind assurance ‘‘Call this room your ow! 


and o py it as ng as you please.” 
He gazed earnestly into the changed face of 
VW 


trying to recall former looks 








ind features; but the search baffled him 
Adam Guy, if living, would not be over fifty- 
four years this person seemed not less 
than threescore and ten. Doubts crept in, 


stealthily. 

“Call this my room—my room?’’ With a 
dumb, bewildered air, the man let his eyes 
wander around the apartment. ‘It’s a long 
time since I called such a room mine. Ah, 
well!” He sighed deeply, dropped his eyes 


to the floor, and seemed to lose himself, 
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You find me very much changed, Doctor,” 


{ 


“His peace—llis peace The thought 


he said, looking up in a few moments, and ¢seemed new to Mr. Guy, as evidenced in his 


speaking with the quiet composure of a self- 
possessed mind. ‘* Would you have known me 
if you had met me on the street.”’ 

‘«T think not.” 

He let his eyes fall again, shook his head, 
and seemed to have troubled thoughts. 

“I’m very much hurt here, Doctor—very 
much,” and he laid his hand on his forehead, 
‘Very much,” he repeated. “Do you think 
I'll ever come right again?” 

There was a mournfulness in Mr. Guy's 
voice, as he put the question, that touched 
Doctor Hofland. 

‘Why not?” was asked, in an assuring 

ice “The past is past. You are free 

n.” 

* But, am I altogether safe, Doctor? Wont 

find me out here?” 
‘You have all the power of the law on your 
and woe be to him who attempts anything 
t you. Yes, Mr. Guy, you are altogether 
that is, if you will be discreet, and let 
idgment of your friends determine what 

for the present.” 
liscreet? How? What?’ The thin 
knitted themselves. He looked puzzled, 

‘It is now late, Mr. Guy—past midnight,” 
said Doctor Hofland. ‘* Both of us need rest 
and sleep. In the morning we will have a 
long talk, and see what is best to be done. If, 

ou say, you are hurt bere’—and the Doc- 
uched his forehead—* our first concern 
must be to cure that hurt. Itcan bedone; but 


everything will depend on your giving yourself 


up to me, as your physician, and strictly fol- 


lowing the rules I shall lay down. To-night 
there must be sleep. Compose your mind. 
Try to forget the past and its wrongs in a spirit 
of thankfulness to God who has wrought out 
for you a great deliverance; and who will do 
for you still better things, if you will look to 
Him, and trust in Him.” 

‘‘T prayed God to help me,” said the poor 
old man. ‘I prayed all last night. I never 
prayed before. Do you think He heard me? 

‘His ears are always open to the cries of 
His children. Yes, He heard you.” 

‘* And sent me this deliverance ?” 

** All good is from His hands. Keep that 
ever in your thought, and so always look 
to Him and trust in Him. He is the Great 


Physician, and will cure the hurt of which you 
complained just now. Good-night! May His 
peace be with you.” 

The Doctor moved to retire. 


repetition of this part of Doctor Hofland’s con- 
cluding sentence. 

“Yes, His peace, which flows like a river,” 
said the Doctor. Then added, as a suggestion 
came into his mind, taking up a book as he 
spoke, ‘‘ Let me read you one of the Psalms of 
David. It will compose your mind.” And he 
read aloud the fifty-sixth Psalm, Mr. Guy 
listening with an absorbed attention. 

“If sleep does not ri quickly, recall the 
words of this Psa! 1 let them dwell in 
your thoughts.” The losed the volume, 
and repeating his ‘ go night,” wentout. In 


t 
; 


the passage, near the cha r door, he found 
Mr, Joyce, who had, by igement, remained 
within call. A room adjoining the one oceu- 
pied by Mr. Guy, a iunicating there- 
with, was assigned to the officer, and all needed 
precautions obser : 

The night pa further incident 
Mr. Guy went to bed on the withdrawal 
of Doctor Hofland, and was n fi asleep, 


not awaking till long after daylight. He was 


then supplied with suitable clothing, and at 


his own request, a barber was sent for t 
remove his long white beard. There was con- 
siderable change in him, as compared with his 
condition on the night before. His eyes had 
lost their glitter, and were dull. He showed 
no excitement of manner, and but little interest 
in things around him. The bow, tensely 
strung so long, was now for a time unbent. 
For prudential reasons, Doctor He fland 
thought it best to conceal from his own family, 
except his wife and son-in-law, the real 
name of the person he had received into his 
house. At an early hour, he called on the 
Mayor. Both men had thought, with much 
concern, over the difficult questions involved in 
the case of Mr. Guy. If he were really the 
man he represented himself to be—and they 
had few doubts on this head—crime had been 
committed, and justice must have way. When 
to act and how to act, were things not so 
easily determined. The decision was, to wait 
for’a brief period—in the meantime, securing 
for Mr. Guy everything needed for his comfort 


2and restoration to mental health. Mr. Larobe 
was to be closely observed, and his appearance 


and movements noted from day to day. 
teturning home, after this conference, Doc- 
tor Hofland found his wife in much concern 
about their guest. 
“He isn’t at all in his right mind,” she 


said; “YT can’t make anything out of him.” 
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a river, 


nd they 
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Has there been any change ince I left? 

° Yes. 

Of what kind ?” 
«“ }fe seems entirely lost If you speak to 
m, he answers vaguely 
«Where is 
« Sitting in the ] vrlor, and as still as one 
P 

r Hofland went into the par! 

Mr. Guy, as | wife had representé 
‘lining in an easy chair His ey 


thoug 


folding back its win 


absent 


g home, he found n 

is Sitting where he | 
is of external things. Dinner b 
uffered himself to be 


e, where he eat spar ingly 


taken 
y, fini 

fore the others were half done. This 
partially aroused him, and several 


*s the Doctor noticed a look of curious 


iry in his countenance, as he glanced, 


most stealthily , from face to face, around the 
e. But, after dinner, the 
eturned, and did not 


Lay 


some move! 
and Mrs. Larobe, m: 
former stupor necessary In the meantime, the 
pass off during the of Mr. Guy’s darkened reason was 
chief object in view, so far as he 

The position in which Doctor Hofland found 
himself was one of great delicacy. At 
on reflection, this course 


cel ned. 


first, And now let us return to Mr 
seemed plain:— ‘Larobe, whom we left shuddering in 
To bring the facts in his possession to the 


of a dreaded retribution 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


<nowledge of Adam Guy, jr., and place his 





thus relievin r himself 
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Ot 
Cvil Judgment. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

Suspend your judgment of other people’s 
actions—at least, your unfavorable judgment. 
They may be actuated by motives of which 
you have no conception. There may be cir- 
cumstances connected with their actions that 
would give them altogether a different coloring 
if you could see them. 


Are not people a little apt—the most of 


them—if an action does not look just right, 
to imagine it entirely wrong? I am afraid 
they don’t tax their ingenuity very severely to 
make excuses for people in their inmost hearts. 

And it is not from malice that “ everybody 


is so willing to believe all the evil they can of 
It is more often from a love of 


’ 


everybody.’ 
the marvellous—a desire to have something 
unusual to talk about. Conjoined with this, is 


usually a want of reflection upon the mischief 


caused by these little speculations concerning 
the conduct of others when we do not under- 
stand it, and it will admit of an unfavorable 
construction—a failure to see clearly the rela- 
tion between cause and effect in this matter, 
and to reason correctly upon it. 

Here is a little incident which illustrates this 
propensity to magnify motes in the conduct 
of others into mountains of offence. 

Mrs. Lacy has a cousin staying with her—a 
very interesting young woman. The Lacys 
live in a small village, where everybody knows 
everybody’s business, and makes comments 
upon it, for lack of other exciting topics—a 
small village disadvantage. 

A few Sundays ago, as Mrs. Voicer sat at 
her window, watching the people go by from 
church, who should she see but Mr. Lacy, with 
Miss Tilman, his wife’s pretty cousin, hanging 
on his arm; and, actually, his wife walking 
alone, a little distance behind. She adjusted 
her spectacles, and took a sharp look, to be 
sure she was not mistaken. 

No, that was Miss Tilman’s bonnet, with the 


white feathers, and Miss Tilman’s brown: 


cloak. She had seen them every Sunday, and 
was sure it was the same. She called her 
daughter Maria from the next room, to help 
her make observations. 

It was certainly Miss Tilman, Maria said, 


and it certainly looked odd. They had reached < 


their own gate, now; and before Mr. Lacy 
opened it, he bent down his head, and said 
something to Miss Tilman, apparently; and 
she looked up in his face, and leaned towards 


him. Mrs. Lacy hurried her pace at this, 
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juncture, probably having it accelerated by 
jealousy, as Mrs. Voicer thought, and they al 
) passed into the house together. 

The next afternooon there was a tea-party at 
Mrs. Matteson’s, and this matter was discussed 
Mrs. Voicer having related what she had see 
several women then remembered several lit; 
things they had seen. They didn’t think any 
thing of them at the time, but now they con 
see what they meant. ‘Trifles, light as air, 
helped to establish the point of an imprope 
intimacy between Mr. Lacy and his wife; 
cousin, with ‘‘ confirmation strong as proofs of 
holy writ.’”” Mrs. Matteson herself had call 
at Mr. Lacy’s one day, and found Mr. Lacy 
reading to Miss Tilman, and Mrs. Lacy wa 
out. She didn’t think anything of it at th 
time, but now she « e. 

They all concurred in pitying Mrs. Lac 
and wondered she would keep the hussy there 
Most of them agreed that they had never liked 
her appearance. 

The next day, Mrs. Voicer invited Mr 
Matteson to go with her to call at the Lacys 
Curiosity was the chief motive that prompted 
her. Perhaps they might make some further 
discoveries to report. When they entered, 
they found Mrs. Lacy in the sitting-room 
alone. This was unpromising. After chatting 
a little while, they inquired for her cousin—i 
she was staying with her yet? 

She had lain down, Mrs. Lacy said, having 
been quite ill for several days. She was taken 
Sunday evening, as they were walking home 
from the five o’clock meeting, with a dizy 
feeling in her head, and a sickness at her 
stomach. She took Mr. Lacy’s arm, and hur 
ried home, and was quite sick for an hour or 
two after she got there, and had not been wel 
since. Mrs. Voicer and Mrs. Matteson looked 
at each other—not in triumph; and perhaps 
they learned a lesson. 

- ae ———_——_—— 

A woman admired ulone for her beauty of 
person, either real or artificial, may charm and 
amuse for a time; but * time draws a veil o'er 
beauty’s face,” and beauty, like the summer 
butterfly or fading flower, is soon past; while 
an educated mind, like the towering oak, defies 
the tempests of years. Beauty, wealth and 
friends may forsake, but a mind adorned with 
virtue and intelligence, in which the improve- 
ment of the heart has kept pace with the et 
largement of the understanding, will live whea 
all things else have expired. A virtuous and 
weil-educated woman is more to be prized than 
rubies. 
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y my brother ? Such w 





the preacher’s salutation. Hie was not a young 





man, standing ere in conscious strength, abound 


nor in the vigor of 





i doctrine lear i 

middle age, with full fruited boughs just beginning 

to droop from their proud erectness; but an old 
t , = 


listener and then the 





} rother dwelt wholly in things of n 
He spoke of his farm, his mill, his money at inter 


e prosperity with which God had blessed 





1 and wine to increase, 


was near to boast 


slight 
countenatl 


“Have you never thoug 





God's increase of corn and 


more than this ?” 





The question had a disturbing effect 


iat there are corn and wine for the soul’s 





nourishment and growth, as well as corn and wine 





for the bo ly ?” he added. 
“ Doubtless it is so,” replied the brother, with 
that marked falling of the voice which accompanies 


} , . . . 
the reluctant admission of truth in conflict with an 





existing state of mind. “ We do not live by bread 


alee : : 
aione. And yet, God blesses us in our basket and 





Store—prospers us in our outgoings and incoming 

“His providence touches us in the minutest 
things of external life,” answered the preacher. 
“When it is well with us, the blessing is from his 
hand. But, ‘well with us,’ has a higher signifi- 
cance than you have expressed by the words 
‘basket and store.’ Js it well with you, my brother ? 
Let me put the question again. What is the state 
of your mind ?” 

“T trust in God,” was returned, with unfalter- 
ing speech, “I know in whom I have believed. 
Faith is the anchor of my soul.” 


SERMONS. 


‘Your acceptance is cleat 
“Yes.” Not spoken with full confidence 
There followed a brief silence. 


‘It is the saddest of a 








this, my brot] ld man said, with a m 
pressive } r { both in 
1 ] , ‘ 

inguag ind tone wa i int I was 
bu ng his immortal |! 5 foundat s that 
mig not stand. 












the 

“True: but He has given us the clearest instruc- 
tion. His word is al t and a light 
unto our path. It y teaching. 


Let us ponder a singl 


vidual lives to the 








Speaking of the ¢g te man, the 
Psalmist says, ‘His d t isin the law of the 
Lord.’ Mark th x 1— f Now, 
feeling, of which d ite is interior 
to thought. When th 1 the law, then 
there meditati ight; then the 


meditation—not a mere transient uplifting « 
thought to purer regions, but a dwelling therein 
with love. Ah, my brother! Do we not find a 
revelation in this brief passage, clear as noonday, 
and full of instruction. Not one to discourage us, 


because our life falls far below the state described ; 





but one full of encouragement, because it shows us 
that to which our Heavenly Father wishes us to 
aspire, And now again, as one sent to you of God 
—for I am His servant, and He has laid on me the 
du 
you, my brother ?” 


ty of winning souls—let me ask, Is it well with 


(oo 
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How very tenderly, in his seriousness, did the 
id man speak. There was nothing of ambassado- 
rial dignity; nothing of conscious goodness; no- 
thing that said, “I am holier than thou.” But 
such winning gentleness; such pure concern; such 
earnest solicitude, that the brother, who had been 
losing his interest in spiritual things amid the 

rbing life of natural good—amid his farm, bis 

and his merchandise—felt scales dropping away 
from the blinded eyes of his soul, and saw by that 
interior light which comes in from heaven. And 
seeing, he answered, with drooping head and fall- 
ing voice— 


“Tt is not well with me, I fear. My delight is 
not in the law of the Lord. I do not meditate 
thereon. Perpetually, my thought dwells in the 
things of this world. In my sowing and reaping; 
in my gathering and grinding; m my gaining 
hoarding. Even as the rich husbandman in the 


and 


Gospel, whose harvests overflowed his barns, I have 
been planning to pull down mine and build greater, 
so as to lay up goods for many years. You have 
a tremor of fear through my heart; and I 

ar a strange, solemn voice, asking, ‘What if thy 

be required of thee this night ”’ 

‘Be wise, then, my brother. Yet do not take 

] 


of fear; for, in fear there is bondage. 
Love—delight—casteth out all fear. God’s true 
service is from love, not fear. From affection, nof 
from constrained obedience. Is this clear to your 
mind ?” 
** As noonday,” was answered. 
“You did not see this a little while ago,” said 
the preacher, 

“T knew that it was so; knew it from thought— 
hit 


x 


, until now, not from perception. Ah, my brother! 
You have shown me a way to walk in that I did 
not see before; but it is a more diflicult way, and I 
do not see the gate of entrance. I can think and 
lo, by constraint; can foree my thought, for a 
time at least, up into heavenly regions, and compel 
myself to keep, in act, the law of God. But I can- 
not change my affections by any effort of will; 
cannot enforce delight. If I do not love God's 
law, what is to help me? And, soberly and sadly, 
I fear that I do not love it. I have said, often, 

ig the brethern—‘ This is my assurance; 
Whereas, once I was blind, now I see; therefore 
have I passed from death unto life;’—but now, I 
have no assurance, for I do not Jove ; and love is 
the fulfilling of the law. You have come to me as 
a disturber and not as a comforter. I believed 
myself one of God’s chosen ones; now the light of 
His countenance is withdrawn.” 

“Tt is never withdrawn,” answered the preacher, 
“but always turned towards the children of men. 
God’s love never fails. It is in love that he now 
troubles you, darkening false hopes, that he may 
establish such as are true and abiding. Over the 
heart he alone has empire. He alone can change 
its quality; he alone can give that delight in his 


commit adultery, or 


1 


»law which is felt by angels, and without which ye 


can never enjoy their companionship.” 
“He changes the heart, I know.” 
“And you believed, long ago, that he haj 
changed yours !” 
“T did; but, alas! I am not changed, My; 
delight is not in his law.” 
“You left Him to do the work alone,” said th 
preacher, “and all at once. To wash you every 
whit clean from inherited evils in a moment ¢ 
time. And in the belief that this had been don 
you thought yourself fit to dwell with angels; anj 
thus secure, turned to your farm, and your mi 


and gave up your life to the world. You forgs 
that regeneration must progress from th 

ness of a simple vivified germ of life, to birth; and 
onward from tender infancy to the stature of a fal 
man—that you must coiperate with God, anj 
work out your salvation with fear and trembling 
before Him—that while he stood without, knock. 
ing, 
the door and knock. If any man hear my voice 


you must open the door. ‘Behold I stand » 


and open the door, I will come in to him.’ Th 
opening of the door is our work, my brother; and 
until that work is do Lord cannot enter ani 
give delight in his | 

“ But how are we to the door ?” 

“That question involves the all of a relig 
life,” answered the preacher. “ And until it is 
clearly answered and fully comprehended, we grope 
in the dark, and our feet stumble along uncerta 
ways. But here again, his Word is a lamp unt 
our feet and a light unto our path. Note thisr 
markable feature in the Ten Commandments 
which are an epitome of the whole Divine W 
and contain, in a summary, all the laws of spiritua 
life. We are not required to do difficult or im 
possible things; but, simply not to do evil thing 
Not to have idols; 
vain; nor proi 
thoughts and employments; not to murder, o 


take the name of God 


Sabbath day by worldly 


or bear false witness, 0 
indulge a spirit of covetousness. I have often 
heard it said that these Divine laws could not be 
kept by man; and that faith alone and not obedi- 
ence, must save him. But, herein lies a fatal error. 
Obedience is the essential of faith. A true faith in 
God, is vital with effort. Just look at these com- 
mandments. How plain and easy the way they 
point out. There is no requirement of good deeds; 


c 


but a simple shunning of what is wrong. ‘Bebold 
I stand at the door and knock.’ You hear the 
summons, but how shall the door be opened! 
What will draw back the bolt, and turn the rusty 
hinges? The answer is ready. Put away evil.” 

“T do not break the Commandments. So far a 
they go, I am blameless,” said the brother. 

“His words are spirit and life,” answered the 
preacher. ‘To the mere natural man, they speak 
of natural things, and bind him by external re- 
straints; to the rational man, they speak a higher 





1 fatal error 
true faith 
these com 
e way they 
good de ls 
g. ‘Behold 


hear the 


n the 

way evil.” 

, So far as 
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MOTHERS’ 


language, and illustrate his reason; to the spiritual 


he 


man, they give divine laws for the government of 


the thoughts and intents of the heart. The natural 


. t 6 Th, shal oh oteal 
man sees in the precept, ‘Thou shalt not steal, 


only a prohibition of actual theft; while the 


rational man understands it as binding him to 
upright dealing; but, the spiritual man looks down 
into his heart, and in the very desire to appropri 
ate to himself what i other goods, honor, 
praise,— recogni l andment. 
my brother! Weare al mmandment. breakers 
snide legree of thei j icance. And it 


ceasing to break them, as we understand them, that 


we ope 1e door at which the Lord stands knock 
At his entrance, the evil desires that ruled 
us are removed, and he implants good desires in 
their stead. 

“And now,” continued the old preacher, in hi 
der, impressive way, “let me add thi 


», which must ever be kept in mind. Simp! 


r of 
delight i he law 
r to love the things of Heav 
his world; and to 
ove, more than gold 
rish; for, just in the degree that 
into our hearts, does he bring in with 


se thr ugh the 
and delight, it 


me, I fear,” was answs 
“but, God helpin; 


Him 


iI hear k1 


} 


prayer 


ud resisted its power. T! 





MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


Borrowing Trouble, 
“Does your etree mens ?” asked Aunt 


Mary, as she sat down in her nic 


*s cosy nursery. 
“You look so serious and troubled, for you.” 

“No, aunt, my head does not ache, but I 
worried about everything this morning. 


; 
would not get 1 


he bread g 

80 could bake before dinner, and Harry canno 
IT do dislike io set it on the 
~~ 


“Well, I would not doit, dear. Just roll up 


bear baker’s bread. 


your sleeves an hour before dinner, and make a tin 
of those nice soda biscuit you ean make so fa 
mously. Harry will think it quite an extra dinner, 
I dare say.” 

“Well, so I can, Aunt Mary. I wonder I did not 
think of that before,” said Martha, her brow grow- 
ing a shade more cheerful; then turning to her 
sleeping babe, she continued, “ Little Nellie has a 
tooth through. I never knew it until I heard it 
scratch in her little china cup. What a time I 





her, and h 
suffer before these te 
through. I am so afraid she will 
vulsions, as Mrs. Elmer’s baby did. 
once in a spasm, and it was perfectly frightful,’ 
and the mother looked tearfully on her own littl 
treasure. 
Then think, Martha, how hard it will be to 
out again some day, to put in 


“What 


Aunt Mary, smiling. 
y dear, to-day.” 
ntie, unless it is because brother 
gone to the war, and I have a presenti 
ment that he wil! never come back again. I sec 
} i Don’t you believe in presenti 
ments 7” 
“Oh yes, dear, I believe a great many people 
have them. Indeed I often have myself. But 
there is this curiosity about all I ever knew, they 
never came to anything. But this is very true, dear 
Martha, the troubles that never happen, cause us a 
great deal more pain than those that do. I seldom 


hear people enlarging on their wonderful prophetic 
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gifts when some evil oecurs, without thinking of the 
old lady who ‘ always knew the old cow would eat 
the grindstone, if her husband would leave it so 
ear her trough.’ An old minister used to say, 
is no use in borrowing trouble and paying 
interest on it;’ and good Flavel says, ‘ This sinful 
r hath really more torment and trouble in it 

un there is in that condition you are so much 


“Oh, Martha, learn to leave all the future in 
I's hands. It is far safer there than in your 
y You may meet heavy sorrows in your jour- 
ey through life, but only one moment’s burden is 
given us to bear at a time: 
‘ Take patiently the minutes of pain, 
The worst of minutes cannot remain.’ 
‘hether suffering comes or not, if youare truly God's 
, my dear, as I trust you are, there are surely 
nany swect mercies in store for you; hours of inner 
and gladness, which the world can never take 
yay, and when a few more days are over, then the 


glad rest of Heaven forever.” 


Home Songs. 


The value of music at home, is well set forth in 
brief article from Field Notes. The writer is 

leste R. Colby. 

“No one can fully estimate the good influence of 

music in the family circle, or know the full power 

home songs, over the hearts of very young chil- 

Even the infant is soothed by the mother’s 

by, and the young child, when weary of play, 

s no other resource than to fret and cry, for- 

| his sorrows when she sings; and the mem- 

f those cradle-hymns and nursery-songs linger 

vith him through life, a blessing still, often bringing 

tears to the eye, and causing the heart to throb with 
a mournful pleasure, long after her lips are dust. 

“ Happy is the mother who has the gift of song; 
who can sing away the little troubles and discords 
that arise among children, and throw around them 
an atmosphere of harmony and peace, or soothe 
her own weary spirit with the balm of music. She 
has an easier task in the training of her little ones 
than the mother who has no power of expression in 
melody: she has a gift, a powerful gift for guod, of 
which the other is deprived. 

‘Children all delight in harmony. Their eyes 5 
le, and their cheeks glow with pleasure, when 
aste is gratified; and when pure sentiments 
beautiful thoughts are linked with melody, 

their influence is never lost. And where can these 
songs strike deeper root in the heart, or exert a? 
holier influence than when inwoven with all the 

pure memories of childhood and childhood’s home, 

and linked with the loved tones of a mother’s$ 
voice. ‘ 
“ Perhaps those who, like myself, feel its influence ¢ 
by having first felt, and keenly too, its loss in the > 


home circle, can better appreciate its value, thay 
those who have lived in the sweet atmosphere of 
music from childhood,—can tell at least, the wan 
that exists in homes where music is not,—how the 
children gather around the mother’s knee at tw 

light, weary and restless, and ask for a song; how 
the tears will come that the coveted gift is not hers, 
that she cannot gratify them, and thus twin 
a stronger tie about their hearts, by which to 


them in the way of pleasantness, or link 


lea 
them 
closer to herself, ere the world steps in to weaken 
her influence. 

“ Let those who have the gift, prize it well, not 
as an accomplishment for the entertainment 
company, or for display, but as a power for good 
giving her a sweeter place in the affections of her 
children, knowing that the dear home-songs do not 
perish with the lips that breathed them, but live 
on, in the hearts of her children forever; 
coming back to them amid the cares of life wi 
the sweetness of their mother’s voice, and through 
this melody she shal! still speak to their souls, long 
years after her earth! rs are finizhed—sha 


still comfort and console, strengthen and counsel 


them as of yore.” 


Co My Children. 


In the Boston Transcript, not long since, there 
was a@ very exquisite poem which was written i 
camp after battle, and sent by a soldier-father t 
his children at home. It will stir good thoughts 
at any fire-side to read it al 

Darlings, I am weary } 
Shadows fall a S81 
IT ean hardly se« 
Of the cloud 
Turning 


Iam weary of t ing, 
Moaning, wa through the air; 

Breaking hearts, in at sh crying 

For the lost one—f the dying, 
Sobbing anguish of despair. 

Iam weary of the ting— 
Brothers red \ i brothers’ gore; 

Only that the u V e righting— 

Truth and Ho battle fighting— 
I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest, 
For your Kisses on heek; 
@ For your dear art ind me twining; 
For your soft ey« 
For your love 


Tell me, in you 
Of the olive-branch and dove; 
Call me from the car n's rattle; 
Take my thoughts aw from battle; 
Fold me in your dearest love. 


Darlings, I am weary pining; 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the cloud—the silver lining 


Turning darkness into day. 





BoYS’ AND GIR 


Che Lost Child. 
A TRUE STORY: 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
Dear children, I am o 
re I wish all of y 
r of sunshine an 
ave written oi 


rrow old to my | 


l by the thought of t 
is it went drifting down the dark, cold wav 
teasing, ‘‘ hind of 
* ways, to fullow her ¢ t house—to kneel 
wn at night, and lisp his “ Our Father,” at r 


knee; no little boy, to run to her, and put up his 


he 


LS’ TREASURY. 


>was not 


ger, but 


What sor 1d what ang 
re in a world *h, beautiful as 


loss, and change, and trial, only God knew; and 


ieltered safe with that God nov ») whom 


» went through the dark gate ¢ 


Ti is for him no more 


a ree 
parr 
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me 
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more anguish of pain; no more fear nor sorrow. 
The “ Lost Child” has gone up unto Him who so 
loved little children on earth that He took them in 
His arms and blessed them—that He said—“ Suffer 


little children to come unto Me, and forbid them § 


not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Precious words to the hearts of all mourning 
mothers—precious to the hearts of all little children 
throughout the world. 

Beneath the wide home-roof of Heaven—in the 
great household of God, the little children are 
gathered to a love tenderer than a mother’s—a love 
that shelters them all in eternal safety, and of 
whom not one shall be lost forever ! 


Parlor Amusements, 


THE BLIND MAN’S WAND. 

The blind man’s wand may be easily played in a 
drawing-room. 

The blind man (in this instance, really blinded, 
as for the primitive form of the game) is placed in 
the middle of the room, a light cane or other similar 
instrument having been given to him. The players 
form a circle, and dance around him, holding each 
other’s hands, enlivening the proceedings by the 

any popular melody that may be approved 
horus finished, all stand still. The blind 
ls out his wand at hazard, the person to 
is pointed being obliged to take hold of 
The blind man 


chorus of 
The 


man hol 


of. 


whom it 
it by the end presented to him. 
then utters three cries, which the holder of the 
wand is obliged to imitate in the same tone of 
voice. If the latter does not know how to disguise 
his voice, he is detected, and takes the place of the 


blind man. If not, the game is resumed, with a new 


round; and so on, ad libitum. 


MAGIC MUSIC. 
This game is an improvement on the old one 
known as Jot boiled beans, and ve ry good butter. 


In that obsolete entertainment, it will be remem- ; 


ME MAGAZINE. 


bered, a bean or other small object was concealed 
>and one of the players (previously sent out of the 
room) summoned to look for it by the couplet— 
Hot boil’d beans, and ve 
Wont you please to come t 


ry good butter; 
) supper? 
¢His only guide to the whereabouts of the hidder 
treasure being as follows: In proportion as he 
neared it or receded from it, he was said to be ho 
or cold—the other players telling him which, and 
in what degree. When close to it, he was burning, i) 
>the fire, &c. When on an entirely false scent, h 
§ was freezing, at the North Pole; and so on, till the 
> bean was found. 
The game, as it now sta 
A player is sent out of the room, as heretofore 
but instead of hiding a bean for him to find, tb 
¢ company think of a task to be performed by him 
2 This task may be anything: To untie a ribbor 
to sing a song, to displace 
furniture—the more 
the better. When the 
be, the patient is summoned in, and has to set t 


is as follows :— 


; 
nas, 


all manner of articles of 
>and out of the way 


fantast 


y have decided what it is 1 


work to discern and perform the work allotted t 
him. Instead of the Aot and cold regulation, he is 
guided in his experiments by the sounds of a piaz 
or other musical instrument, played softly, or ti 
reverse, in proportion to his success, or the want of it 

Those who have never played at this game, ca: 
have no idea of the interest attached to it. T! 
tasks that may be divined and accomplished, witl 
no other clue than the threatening or encouraging 
tones of the music, would appear ineredible. The 
complete bewilderment of the guesser, on first en 
tering the room, what he is to do; hi: 
numerous experiments, all wide of the mark; his 
first catching at a hint, and gradually following of it 
up, With various intervening discouragement, til 
he has fulfilled his mission (as a player of ordinary 
intelligence usually does) furnish entertainment of 


as to 


a by no means unelevated deseription. 

Forfeits may be exacted in case of non-success 
Their assistance, however, is not required to make 
the game interesting. 
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The Home Garden, 


Almost any one who lives in a home of his own, 
or even in a hired house, which he occupies from ‘ 
year to year, may, with a little pains-taking, have 


plenty of small fruits in the season for them, raised ‘ 
in his own little yard. Yet it isnot uncommon to see 2for a moment, the passing traveller or the little 


‘ child. 


families in comfortable circumstances, live on year 
after year in the same spot, with scarcely a tree or > 
shrub about them, We may change our residence ¢ 


c 
Qmon excuse. 
Cheart, and not of one that obeys the command to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


EKEEPERS. 


soon, and they will be of no use to us,” is the com 
It is the plea of a narrow, selfish 


I love the spirit 
of that old gardener who would not throw away ® 
single shrub or flower, but planted them carefully 
by the wayside, when he had no other use for 
them, that they might refresh and cheer, if only 


A very small expense would set out a fine row of 
currant and gooseberry bushes, which, would with 
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care, bear fruit the first season. A few minutes’ 
work in the morning will keep the grass away from 
the roots, and a little care in saving the washing- 
day suds, and pouring about them, will insure a 
vigorous growth, The small shoots should be cut 
away from the bottom, and the nearer the bush ap- 
proaches the tree form, the larger and more abun- 
dant will be the fruit. Fruit which has been thus 
gained by your own industry has a richness to you 
that none ever possessed which you bought in the 
market. Besides the pecuniary advantage of 
raising it yourself, the culture will yield your 
family a moral and physical benefit tenfold greater. 
The culture of even a single flower in a broken jar, 
will make the heart kinder and better. One has 
justly said—*“ There is something good in the cabin 
which has vines at the window.” 

If there are a few old fruitless trees about your 
dwelling, do not give them up until you have tried 
faithfully to restore them. A friend moved into a 
new place in the city, and found two old peach- 
trees in the small yard. “ They have never borne, 
and never will,” said the neighbors. “They might 
as well be cut down; they are only in the way.” 
But the lady remembered some old peach-trees her 
father had once reclaimed in her country home, 
and resolved to experiment on these. She had the 
earth dug away from the roots, the gum scraped 
away, a shovelful of slacked lime and some wood 
ashes put around them, then poured on boiling hot 
suds, to kill the hundreds of little insects gathered 
about the trees. From that time, the trees began 
to thrive like magic, and last year, they supplied 
the family with delicious peaches, and afforded an 
abundance for canning. Surely, her little pains 
taking was abundantly rewarded. 

One can hardly imagine, who has not tried the 
experiment, how much even the little back court of 
a city home may yield of comfort and beauty. We 
used to think it worth a journey to the top of the 
b muse, which stood in a shady street, in the heart 
of New York, to look down into the little green 
birds’ nest of a garden which belonged to a neigh- 
bor, a few doors off. Not a board of the high area 
fence could be seen for the mat of vines which cov- 
ered them ; and a high trellis rose still above that, 
to suppport the thrifty branches of the grape, 
which in the fall were loaded with purple clusters. 
The tiny grass plat was green as emerald, and the 
narrow walk was bordered by flowers, which 
bloomed at all seasons. Can any one doubt that 
the little children who played in that tiny court 
were happier, more healthful, and better than those 
who lived in neighboring houses no better than that, 
but where the area was employed as a receptacle 
for rubbish ? 


Brown Breap.—A lady sends the Rural New 
Yorker her receipt for Brown bread, as follows : 


Also, for steamed brown bread, with description of 


steamer :— 
VOL. xx.—5 


Two-thirds corn meal; one-third rye meal—that 
is, rye not bolted—for two loaves, baked in six 
quart pans; one coffee cupful of molasses; one 
pint suur milk; one pint wheat flour; saleratus 
sufficient to sweeten the milk and ferment the 
molasses—the whole to be mixed quite soft with 
warm water. Bake immediately. You will observe 
there is no yeast in this bread, consequently it can 
be made at any time, without the usual preparation 
of making yeast and waiting for it to rise. 


A Recipé forSteamed Brown Bread.—Two cups 
Indian meal ; two cups rye meal; one cup flour; one 
pint sweet milk ; one small cup molasses ; one spoonful 
of salt; onespoonful of saleratus; steam three hours. 


A Form for Steamer for Brown Bread.—A round 
tin vessel, holding three quarts, smallest at the 
bottom; cover to set down on outside; rim of cover 
one inch deep ; a hollow tube five inches long, one 
inch in diameter at bottom, one-half inch at top ; the 
tube to run from centre of steamer upwards; the top 
of tube to be made tight. The bread to be put into 
the steamer, and when covered, the steamer to be 
placed in a kettle of boiling water. Bread cooked 
in this way is excellent, if eaten while warm. 


Potatoes 1x Haste.—A very nice little dish of 
potatoes may be made in five minutes, or less, if the 
water is boiling. Peel and cutsome potatoes in slices, 
a quarter or half an inch thick ; pour on them boiling 
water enough to cover them, and let them bvil till 
tender; skin them; then add butter with flour, 
worked in proportion to the quantity of potatoes ; 
let it boil up once; adda little chopped parsley, 
and serve, with the addition of pup, er to the taste. 


To Make Crumpets.—Set two pounds flour, with 
a little salt, before the fire till quite warm; then mix 
it with warm milk and water, till it is as stiff as it 
ean be stirred ; let the milk be as warm as it can be 
borne with the finger; put a cupful of this with three 
eggs, well beaten, and mixed with three spoonsful of 


very thick yeast; then put this to the batter, and beat 


them all well together in a large pan or bow! ; add as 
much milk and water as will make it into a thick bat- 
ter; cover it close, and put it before the fire to rise; 
put a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin; tie it up, 
and rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying-pan; 
then pour on a sufficient quantity of batter at a time 
to make one crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will 
be very light. Bake them all the same way. They 
should not be brown, but of a fine yellow. 


Torrey’s New Arctic Freezer.—Housekeepers 
are particularly commended to this freezer. We 
have seen it tried, and tasted the cream produced 
in less than four minutes, by the watch. The 
inventor, by a new improvement, based on strictly 
scientific principles, secures a certainty of result 
not always to be depended on with other freezers. 
This result is obtained by such a combination of 
salt and ice as keeps the thermometer at two degrees 
below zero during the entire process of freezing. 























HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Gare of the Sich. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 

The recovery of the sick depends far more upon 

the nurse than the physician. And physicians 

find their labors much more successful when the 

patient's friends and nurse possess intelligent ideas 
respecting the laws of life and health. 


Woman is the most natural nurse for the sick, < 


but sometimes this responsible duty falls to the lot 


of man, and he is sometimes found to be a kind< 


and faithful nurse. 

Those who minister to the sick should remember, 
that mind and matter are so intimately connected 
that what weakens or injures one, weakens or in- 
jures the other. 


and disease. Helpless in body—unable to think 
or reason as they thought, reasoned, or felt in 
health. 


The nurse must be the one to think, to reason, ¢ 


and to act, with the greatest prudence, cheerfulness 


and mildness. Let no desponding or sorrowful 


looks cloud your brow in the chamber of sickness. ‘ 


Let no doubtful suggestions escape your lips. 
Converse with the patient as little as possible, 


and do not expect them to converse with you. > 


Mention no subject in their presence in such a 


manner as to cause any excitement or disturbance . 


of mind. 
In the sickness, accidents, and emergencies of 


war, there is much, very much for kind friends. 
To 


with cheerful hearts and willing hands to do. 
attend to the wants of the helpless, cheer and en- 


courage the minds of those who may be restored— - 


point the dying to a better home, are duties devoly- 


ing in a great measure on those who attend the - 


sick. 


The calls and attention of kind and sympathizing < 


friends are often encouraging to the sick ; but these 


calls should be very brief, or they may do much < 
lasting injury to the patient. People do not realize > 


the feelings and conditions of others, unless they 
have been placed in like circumstances. As the 


helpless infant needs care, patience and attention, < 
‘Sof unbolted wheat flour, one quart of warm water, 


so the weak become feeble and dependent, and like 
children require care and sympathy. 


soon become weary, and need that repose and quiet 
which they cannot take in their presence. 


weary and unable to wait on, or entertain friends 
at such times, 


No loud or excitable talking on any subject 
should be near enough to be heard by the sick. 
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The strongest intellects become < 
weakened for a time under the influence of pain > 


However‘ 
pleased sick people are to see their friends, they < 


The: 
friends, having additional cares and anxieties, are > 


; 
> 
b 


The room should be kept at an even temperature, 2 the sick room; but should walk out into the open 
and well aired by the admission of pure air from 2 air when the patient may be safely left to the care 
an adjoining room, when it cannot be admitted into ¢ of others. Proper rest should be taken in a well 
the patient’s room without exposing them to cold. 2 

The clothing and bedding should be perfectly 5 
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> dry, and often changed. The food nutritious, but 
¢ unstimulating in most cases of sickness, unless 
5 directed by a physician. As the preparation of 
¢ food for the sick usually devolves upon the nurs, 
S a few directions for preparing simple nourishment 
2 is here appended. 


¢ Oaren Gruet.--Boil three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
> oat meal in one quart of water for ten minutes, and 
add a little salt. Corn meal gruel made in the 
same way, with the addition of sugar or lemoa 
juice, to suit the taste. 
Mitk Porriper.—Boil one pint of water and one 
of milk; when boiling stir in two tablespoons of 
> flour made into paste with cold water, season with 
salt, and stir till done. 

Biscuit Je.ty.—Soak one biscuit or soda cracker 

(in one pint of water, boil and add white sugar and 
> lemon juice to suit the taste. 
Rice Jecty.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice 
Sand three of white sugar, in sufficient water to 
S cover it, until it becomes a jelly, and season to the 
taste, 

Rice Puppixe.—Boil one teacupful of soaked 
rice in one quart of milk, then add two tablespoon. 
fuls of white sugar and one egg beaten together, 
and one teaspoonful of salt; bake till done. 


























Breap Toast.— Toast a slice of wheaten bread 
2 slightly brown, pour on it boiling water sufficient 
to moisten it, turn off and spread with sweet butter 
or with currant jelly or stewed apple, as desired. 

> ~Bortep Eeos.—Break fresh eggs into boiling 
water and cook till the white is done; skim from 
the water and eat with bread or good mealy pota- 
> toes. 

Bakep Potarors.—Remove the outside, mash 
and eat with boiled eggs or sweet cream. 

Baxep AprLes—When the outside and cores are 
removed after baking, are usually relished by the 
sick, and may be eaten in fevers and inflammations 
when no other food can be taken. They oftes 
prove both nutritive and restorative. 

Dysrersta Breav.—Mix together three quarts 


one gill of fresh yeast, let it stand and rise, bake 
till done. 

These simple preparations of food will prove far 
better for the sick than those that contain a great 
variety of mixtures, spices, or stimulants, When 
food can be taken, they will aid, instead of retard. 
ing the progress of recovery—strengthen instead 
of stimulating. 

The nurse should not be constantly confined to 


ventilated apartment, as the care of the sick is 
more fatiguing than other occupations. 
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HEALTH 


Dumb Bells. 


Doctor Dio Lewis's Gymnastic Monthly for May, 
(published in Boston, at one dollar a year,) contains 
full instructions for Dumb Bell practice, with en- 
gravings, showing the different movements, so that 
any one may go through the exercise at home in a 
aie to derive the most benefit. The practice given 
is the same as used in Doctor Lewis’s Gymnastic 
Institute. Much has been said of late on the sub 


iect of lifting heavy weights as a means of gaining 





10 Doctor takes the side of li 





strength. 





gymnastics. We quote portion of his article 
m dumb bells in the May number which speaks of 
the relative effects of the two systems—light and 
heavy. He says 

“Among the Greeks it (the dumb bell) had a 
peculiar shape, and in this respect has undergone 
many changes, of which something will be said 
hereafter. Its present shape is well known. A 
practical suggestion upon this point may not be 


The handle should be at least half an inch 





longer than the width of the hand, of such size as 


an be easily grasped, with a slight swell in the 


E 


widdie. The manufacturer must not forget there is 
1s wide difference between the hand of a little girl 
and that of a large man. 

Heretofore dumb bells have been made of 
metals. The weight in this country has usually 
been considerable, The general policy at present 
is to employ those as heavy as the health-seeker 
can put up. This is wrong. In the great Gierman 
Giymnastic Institutes, dumb bells were formerly 
employed weighing from fifty to one hundred 
pounds; but now, Scureser and other distin 
guished authors, condemn such weights, and 
advocate those weighing from two to five pounds, 
I think those weighing two pounds are heavy 
enough for any man, and as it is important that 
they be of considerable size, I introduced some 
years ago those made of wood. very year my 


faith grows stronger in their superiority. 





In my early experience as a teacher of gymnas 





tics, I advocated heavy dumb bells, prescribing for 
those who could put up one hundred pounds, a bell 
of that weight. As my success had always been 
with heavy weights, pride led me to continue their 
use, long after I doubted the wisdom of such a 
course. For some years, I have employed only 
those made of wood. 

I know it will be said that dumb bells of two 
‘pounds weight will do for women and children, 
but cannot answer the requirements of strong 
men, 

he weight of the dumb bell turns entirely on 
the manner in which it is used. If only lifted over 
the head, one or two pounds would be absurdly 
light; but if used as we employ them, then one 
weighing ten pounds is beyond the strength of the 
strongest. No man can enter one of my classes of 
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little girls, even, and go through the exercises with 


bells weighing ten pounds each. 


We had a good opportunity to laugh at a class of 


young men last year, who, upon entering the 
gymnasium, organized an insurrection against the 
wooden dumb bells, and, through a committee, 
asked me to procure iron ones. I ordered a quan- 
tity weighing three pounds each; they used them 
part of one evening, and when asked the following 
evening, which they would have, replied, ‘the 
wooden ones will do.’ 

A just statement of the issue is this: If you 
only lift the dumb bell from the floor, put it up 
and then put it down again, of course it should be 
heavy, or there is no exercise; but if you would use 
it in a great variety of ways, assuming a hundred 


graceful attitudes, and bringing the muscles 
use in every direction, requiring skill and followed 
by a harmonious development, the bell must be 
There need be no controversy between the light 


tand the heavy weight party ou this point. 


weig! 


We of the light weight party agree that if the b il 


is to be used as the heavy weight party uses it, it 
must be heavy; but if as we use it, then it must be 
ht If they of the heavy weight party think 
t, we only ask them to try it. 

The only question which remains, is that which 
lies between all heavy and light gymnastics, viz 
whether strength or flexibility is to be preferred. 
Without entering upon a discussion of the physi 
ological principles which underlie this subject, I 
will simply say that I prefer the latter. The Han- 
lon brothers and Heenan are, physiologically con- 
sidered, greatly superior to heavy lifters. 

But here I ought to say that no man can be 
flexible without a good degree of strength. It is 
not, however, that kind of strength involved in 
great lifting. Heenan is a very strong man—can 
strike a blow twice as hard as Windship, but cannot 
lift seven hundred pounds, nor put up an eighty- 
pound bumb bell. Wm. Hanlon, who is probably, 
the finest gymnast, with the exception of Blondin 
ever seen on this continent, cannot lift six hundred 
pounds, Sach men have a great fear of lifting. 
Chey know, almost by instinct, that it spoils their 
muscles. 

One of the finest gymnasts in the country, told 
me that in several attempts to lift five hundred 


that he should never try it 





pounds he failed, a 
again. This same gymnast owns a fine horse, Ask 
him to lend that horse to draw before a cart, and 
he will refuse, beeause such labor would make the 
animal stiff, and unfit him for light, graceful 
movements before the carriage. 

The same physiological law holds true of man ; 
lifting great weights affects him as drawing heavy 
loads affects the horse. So far from man’s body 
being an exception to this law, it bears with pecu- 
liar force upon him. Moving great weights through 


smali spaces produces a slow, inelastic, inflexible 
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man. No matter how flexible a young man may > 
be, let him join a cireus company, and lift the can- < 
non twice a day for two or three years, and he will 
become as inflexible as a cart-horse. No matter ¢ 
how elastic the colt is when first harnessed to the > 
cart, he will soon become so inelastic that he is¢ 
unfit to serve before the carriage. 2 
Men, women and cbildren should be strong ; but 2 
it should be the strength of grace, flexibility, agility > 
and endurance; it should not be the strength of a¢ 
great lifter. I alluded to the gymnastics of the 
cirens. Let all who are curious in regard to the 
point I am discussing, visit it. Permit me to call 
special attention to three features—to the man who, 
lifts the cannon—to the india-rubber man, and to 5 
the general performer. 
The lifter and the india-rubber man constitute > 
the two mischievous extremes. It is impossible 
that in either there should be the highest physio- 
logical conditions ; but in the persons of the Hanlon 5 
brothers, who are general performers, is found the < 
model gymnast. They can neither lift great 
weights nor tie themselves into knots; but they « 


soceupy a point between these two extremes, 


yrange of motion. 


< purpose of all exercise. 
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They 
possess both strength and flexibility, and resemble 


‘ fine, active, agile, vigorous carriage horses, which 


oceupy a point between the slow cart-borse and the 
long-legged, loose-jointed animal. 

With heavy dumb bells, the extent of motions js 
very slight, and of course the range and freedom of 
action will be correspondingly so. This ig a point 
of great importance. The limbs, and indeed the 
entire body, should have the widest and freest 
It is only thus that our perform. 
ances in the business or pleasures of life become 
most effective. A comp'ete, equable circulation of the 
blood is thereby most perfectly secured. And this, 
I may remark, is in one aspect the physiological 
The race horse has a 
much more vigorous circulation than the cart 
horse. It is a fact not unfamiliar with horsemen, 
that when a horse is transferred from slow, heavy 
work, to the carriage, the surface veins about the 
neck and legs begin at once to enlarge ; when the 
change is made from the carriage to the cart, the 
reverse is the result.” 
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THE CAMELTIA. 

The engraving is taken from a mantilla made of 
soie de laine of a neutral tint, the whole toilet 
being of the same material. Similar styles are also 
made of other tissues. This mode is one among 
the most elegant of late designs, and will doubtless 
be much in vogue. 

Of course for dress toilets the laces, as heretofore, 
maintain their supremacy. They are made man- 


¢ tillas, shawls, or points. 


Those of Lama wool are 
the most recherché. We have not specially illus- 
trated them, as no lady requires drawings to know 
what a black lace garment resembles. 

We design commencing in our next number the 
modes for Fall Pardessus. 

The “Camelia” is from the establishment of 
Messrs. Wouds & Schuyler, 69 Worth street, New 
York. 





Tue Book or Days. A Miscellany of Popular Antiqui- 
ties, in connection with the Calendar. 
Anecdotes, Biography and History, Curiosities of , 


Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Charac- ¢ 


and observances connected with times and seasons. 


Including >4, Notable events, biographies, and anecdotes con- 


5. Articles of 


nected with the days of the year. 


ter. W. @ R Chambers, Edinburgh. J. B. Lippin-S popular archeology, of an entertaining character, 
m 2 . J.B. 2 


cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


tending to illustrate the progress of civilization, 
manners, literature and ideas in these kingdoms. 


A curious and instructive work this, as its title $6. Curious fugitive and inedited pieces. 








indicates. We cannot better give its scope and > It will be seen from this, that “The Book of 
character than in the words used by the publishers ( Days” will be a repository of curious facts, super- 





themselves. “The Book of Days,” which is to be 
issued in monthly parts, at twenty cents each, will 
consist—1l. Of matters connected with the Church 
Calendar, including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ 
Days, and other Holidays, with illustrations of 


stitions, antiquities, singular customs, and remark- 
able phenomena, ranging through a class of sub- 
jects that show, by contrast, the progress of civili- 
zation, science, and general education. In its 
pages, while dwelling with the past, we are re 

inded of the present, and see the wonderful ad- 


| 





Christian Antiquities in general. 2. Ph 
connected with the seasonal changes. 3. Folk-lore 
of the United Kingdom, namely: Popular notions 


vancement that has been made in every department 
of knowledge. Nos. I and II., which have reached 
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our table, are full of entertaining and valuable 
matter, and bring down the calendar to the seven- 
teenth of January. This being, in the calendar, 
the birth-day of St. Anthony, many curious stories 
are told of that remarkable saint, who was a native 


of Egypt, and born about the year 251. St. An- 
thony being recognized as the patron and protector 
of the lower animals, the introduction of his name 
leads the compiler to give an account of the trial of 
animals in the courts, as well on the Continent as 
in England, which was continued down to a com 
paratively recent date. Domestic animals, it ap- 
pears, were tried for offences in the common crimi 
nal courts, and their punishment, on conviction, 
was death; wild animals fell under the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and their punishment 
was banishment and death by exorcism and ex- 
communication, Many cases are described; among 
them the trial of a sow and pigs, charged with 
having murdered a child. The sow was found 
guilty and condemned to death, but the pigs were 
acquitted on account of their youth and the bad 
example of their mother. This trial scene is rep 
resented in a picture, and is ludicrous enough. 

The “ Book of Days” cannot fail to meet a favor- 
able reception from young and old. Its cheapness 
will take it into a large number of households. 


Tar Cattpren’s Prervre-Boox or tre Sacacrry or ANt- 
mats. Illustrated with sixty engravings by Harrison 
Weir. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

You cannot fail to interest a child if you talk to 
him of animals. Tell him about the sagacity of a 
dog or a horse; about the cunning of a fox, or the 
pranks of a monkey, and his eyes will sparkle, and 
his cheeks grow ruddy with delight. Books talk, 
and never tire of talking. Ask for the story they 
have to tell, and it is always given, freely and in their 
best style. They never forget any of the fine points, 
nor shorten the narrative through weariness. So, 
friend, if you would make the heart of a child glad 
with stories of animals, the way is plain. Buy this 
charming book, full to brimming with good things, 
and let it talk with your little friend. A pleasanter 
companion you may hardly provide for him. 


A Lire Secret. A Story of Woman’s Revenge. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d 
Brothers. 

Here is another fascinating novel from the pen 
of the author of “ Earl's Heirs,” “The Channings,” 
ete. The price is fifty cents; and it is sent by the 
publishers free of postage to any one ordering by 
mail, 


BALLADS or THe War. By George Whitfield Hewes. 
New York: Carleton. 
Patriotic, musical, and at times intense. The 
author has ability, but his fancy needs chastening. 


Tas Peart or Orr’s Istanp: A Story of the Coast of 


Maine. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of 
“Uncle lom’s Cabin.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Take what theme she will, Mrs. Stowe, as a wo- 








man of genius, cannot fail to reach the sympathies 
of a large class of readers. This story will be 
read, comprehended and enjoyed in New England, 
perhaps, more than anywhere else; for it treats 
particularly of New England life, and with a 
minuteness at times that is almost photographic. 
[ts original appearance in the IJndependent, has 
already made it familiar to a large circle of readers. 
The style in which it is now published is, in typo- 
graphy and binding, as attractive as an author 
sould desire. 

Aones or Sorrento: An Italian Romanee. By Mrs 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Uniform in exterior with “The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,” there is the widest possible difference be- 
tween the two stories—a difference as great as be- 
tween New England and Italy. Tbe author, while 
not so much at home as upon her own soil, has yet 
shown rare skill in Italian picture painting, and a 
power in the reproduction of Italian life in past 
times, that is often masterly. The two stories, 


hed simultaneously, appear to have been 





n, at intervals of successive literary labor, 
during the same period of time. To live intensely, 
as the true novelist must live, through two such 
opposite lives, in frequent alternations of scenes and 


characters, shows great power over the imagination. 


Tue Crry or rue Sarvrs, and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to California. By Richard F. Burton, author 
of the “Lake Regions of Central Africa,” etc., with 


illustrations. New York: Harper é Brothers. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 


Captain Burton, in spite of his self-conceit and 
opinionativeness, his parade of unusual words and 
persistent use of local phrases, often unexplained, 
is a very agreeable traveller. Fe would be more 
agreeable if he could sink himself in the relator. 
A fault, too often obtruded, is the traveller's im- 
pression that his reader is almost as much inter- 
ested in him personally, as in the scenes he is de- 
scribing. But, the self-poise and strong individu- 
ality of the man, are qualities without which he 
would probably fail to observe and record in that 
peculiar way which takes with the masses. 

Having visited the sacred cities of Jews, Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos, our traveller determined 
to see the Mormon Holy City, and so in the sum- 
mer of 1860 journeyed across the dreary region 
chat lies between St. Jo. and the Valley of Salt 
Lake. He went in company of Lieutenant Dana, 
(U. 8. Artillery), who, with his wife and child, 
were on their way to Camp Floyd, Utah. The 
description of this journey is eminently graphic. 
A great deal of valuable information is given. The 
outfit of our traveller seems to have been arranged 
with care. An India-rubber blanket, pierced 
in the centre for a poncho, and garnished along 
the longer side with buttons and corresponding 
elastic loops, with a strap at the short end con- 
verting it into a carpet bag. Buffalo robe, two 
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la 


revolvers, bowie knife, rifle, and air gun to 
astonish the natives, opium, quinine, Warburge 


drops for fever, and citric acid, “ which with green 5 


tea drawn off the moment the leaf has sunk, is per- 
haps the best substitute for milk and cream.” 
Tobacco, cigars in liberal quantity, two pipes; a 
meerschaum for luxury and a brier root to fall 
back upon when the meerschaum was stolen. For 
literary purposes, the most reliable books of western 
exploration—Marcy’s, Fremont’s, Stansbury’s, War- 
ren’s and Gunnisan’s—sketching materials, tourist’s 
writing case, a pocket sextant, an artificial horizon 


and day compasses; a Stanhope lens, a railway 
whistle, and a telescope. As for toilette, the 
prairie traveller must not be particular. The 


easiest dress is a dark flannel shirt worn over the > 


normal one—no braces, but broad leather belt for 
revolvers and “Arkansas tooth-pick.” Nether 
garments forked with good buckskin; lower ends 
tucked in boots. The use of the pocket-handker- 
chief is unknown on the plains. For cold weather, 
an English tweed shooting jacket, and its similar 
waistcoat, a “stomach warmer,” without a roll 
collar, which prevents comfortable sleep. The bead 
covering was of brown felt. “ Let no false shame,” 
says Captain Burton, “cause you to forget your 
hat-box and your umbrella.” 

The journey accomplished, twenty-four days were 
spent by our traveller among the Mormons—a 
short space for observation among a people espe- 
cially guarded towards “Gentiles.” Captain Burton 
admits that he saw only the outside; and from this, 
he gives the most favorable view presented since that 
offered by Col. Kane, of our city. He speaks of 
them as a peaceful, industrious, and law-abiding 
people, whose whole history has been a course of 
cruel persecutions, “which, if man really believed 
in his own ‘mprovement, would be a disgrace to a 
self-styled enlightened age.” Ue found nearly 
every anti-Mormon publication—“no matter how 
untruthful, violent, or scandalous,” at Salt Lake 
City, and he refers to them seriatim, with assertions 
as to their origin and reliability as positive almost 
as if he were giving the result of an examining 
commission which had been largely supplied with 
evidence. Of course, he had simply “the other 
side of the story,” and believed it. The truth lies, 
doubtless, between. That the Mormons have been 
assaulted with great violence, and misrepresented, 
we are ready to admit; but we cannot accept Col. 
Burton's apology for them as complete, particularly 
when it is considered that he makes light of their 
central iniquity—a plurality of wives. He does 
not write as a Christian, but as a cosmopolitan ; 
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practice, and social life, which has yet been given 
The information afforded to emi- 
The volume is a large octavo, 
with a copious 


to the public. 
grants is very full. 
of nearly six hundred 
index. 


pages, 


Tue Last or tue Mortiers; A Story in Two Voices 
By the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” New York 
Harper @ Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
€& Co. 


There runs through this charming story a most 


delicate vein of thought and feeling. The plot is 


< well constructed, and the incidents show fine dra- 
of black glass, and bubble tubes to level it, night ; 6 ae Ayres 


and his book is not calculated to excite that disgust < 


and horror of a condition of society in a Christian 
land, based on the lowest and most depraving sen- 
suality, which should follow its perusal. 
from the objection stated, we have in this volume 


Apart | 


perhaps the fairest exposition of Mormon faith, ‘ 


matic power. 

Tue Strvceies or Browy, Jones anp Ropinson. By one 
of the Firm. By Anthony Trollope. New York 
Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott 
& Co. 

The heroes of this book are three London shop- 
keepers, who attempt to do a large business ons 
small capital, by means of deceptive advertising, 
“taking methods,” and fail in the 
attempt. The tricks of trade; the expedients & 
sustain a failing house; the thousand and one 
turnings and twistings involved in such a career, 
are given with much spirit and humor. The story 
is contained in No. 220 of the “ Library of Select 
Novels,” and is sold at twenty-five cents. 


and other 


CONSIDERATIONS OF Representative GOVERNMENT. By John 
Stuart Mill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Mill is one of the soundest progressive 
thinkers on matters of social and political economy 
in England, and his clearly outspoken traths are 
doing their good work in educating the people up 
to a just idea of what self-government means, as 
well in the individual as in the nation. In this 
volume we have a searching inquiry into the essen- 
tial nature of governments and a diseussion of the 
whole subject, at once manly and exhaustive. 


Tne Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. A new volume 
from the press of Walker, Wise & Co., Boston, has 
reached us, but too late for notice this month. 


We can, at this writing, only announce “ Parson 
Brownlow’s” volume of Experiences in East Teo- 
nessee, just issued by George W. Childs of this city. 
The first edition of twenty thousand copies was all 
ordered before the sheets were off of the press, and 
a new edition is now being hurried to completion. 
The Parson tells a story of the wrongs, sufferings 
and outrages committed upon loyal men in East 
Tennessee, that will forever lie as a stain on human 
The blood chills, and the heart throbs 
with indignation at the recital. We can excuse 
the Parson’s bitter denunciations, No words of 
execration are too strong. Fiends in human shape, 
who act out their fiendish instincts, are not to be 
spoken of in soft language, nor to be dealt with 
tenderly. None will grieve when the day of re- 
tribution, surely coming, arrives. 
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LOOKING THE RIGHT WAY. 

Just opposite our window grows a young willow, 
the long, slender branches on one side reaching out 
full and luxuriant towards the sun: on the other, 
the north side, where the sun falls least and coldest, 
the branches are small, and thin, and few. On the 
whole, that young willow is a beautiful tree, full of 
grace of the ‘joy of leaves,” and strong and vigor 
ous promise; but all this grace, and beauty, and 
promise lean towards the side where the sun 
shines, 

There, the long luxuriant branches bend their 
graceful limbs in thank-offering—there, the light 
green leaves curl thick along the slender boughs, 
and the sun pours down through most of the long 
day its wine of gold without stint or measure. 

Dear reader, happy are ye if ye read the lessons, 
the signs and the tokens of the flowers and the 
trees—happier still are ye if ye have learned like 
the willow to “look the right way”—the way 
which the sun shines. 

Now, to every human life there is a dark side. 
What yours may be, reader, nobody knows so well 
as yourself; but in one shape or another it is there! 
Probably so long as you may live it will cause you 
loss and pain, mortification and anguish. The 
sorrows of this life, the cares, the fevers, the anxie- 
ties, the slow eating rusts are what no man can 
number—they fall upon all heads, they drop their 
blight upon all souls—not one escapeth; no, not 
one. And the only way to get comfortably through 
this life, that at the easiest is hard enough, the only 
way to carry one’s-self through the days without 
being harrowed, and beset, and tormented, is to turn 
steadily, bravely, and with all the force of one’s 
moral nature to the bright side. For thank God 
there is one to every life! No matter how much 
sorrow, and shame, and disappointment may have 
fallen to your portion—no matter what wrong and 
loss you may have suffered in life, still think 
of your blessings—of all the mischief from which 
d 
precious things which have fallen to you; let your 
gaze turn, and your thoughts mun to these, as the 
branches of the willow run to the sunshine, and 





you have been protected—of all the pleasant a 





how much better and happier you will be! 

Sut, alas! how many people never do this—how 
many people there are who turn to whatever is dark, 
and chilly, and sad in their lives, and dwell there 
until hope, and joy, and happiness are withered out 
of them ! 

here’s everything in the way you take your 
troubles, reader. Some people will hug them to their 


hearts and cherish them there until they spread 
and blight—until they eat and canker one’s whole 
moral nature. That’s no way. We see, too, how 
differently people look upon their troubles—how 
differently they speak of them, showing what man- 
ner of spirit they are of. 

Death seizes one little child, and 


EDITORY’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Dashes out the beauty of its cherub brow,” 


and smites the rose on its cheek and the smile on 
its lips, and chills the little restless limbs to marble ; 
and the mother follows it with her broken heart to 
its grave. She looks down into the dark, narrow 
bed—she hears the hard dropping of the clods on 
the coffin, and she carries away the sight and the 
sound in her heart. The child, to her vision, 
always lies there, in the cold ground under the 
heavy clods, where death reigns and decay shall 
prey upon him! 

Anuther sweet child dies, and the mother follows 
him with her aching heart to the dark hall beneath 
the summer grasses appointed for its last rest. She 
looks down into the dark, cold grave, but she looks 
upward too, and sees her darling blossomed into 
new beanty under the wide home-roof of Heaven. 
She knows that the heart has not grown cold which 
took the little children of Judea in His arms and 
blessed them, and softly down on her soul flows the 
silvery chime of his words, as full of love and 
promise now as they were then—“ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven !” 

Oh, reader, there are two ways of taking things 
in this life—there are two ways of looking at them; 
and if it will make you any wiser—if it will make 
you any better—if it will make you any happier to 
gaze upon the dark side, and brood over it, by all 
But if it will only harrow 


means fail not to do so, 
and toss your soul to and fro—if it will only sour 
and embitter and agonize it, then by all that is 
wise, and lovely, and of good report, turn away, 
look on, talk of, dwell in the bright side of your 
life. By its sweet memories, by its tender loves, 
by its holy joys be glad, be thankful; and whereso- 
ever your life may be, make its bright side brighter— 
by selt sacrifice—by doing good to others— by tor- 
getting your own sorrows in relieving those about 
you. And oh, how much trouble—how much wear, 
and fret, and care shall you escape by this resvlute, 
steadfast purpose to put away from your thoughts 
the evil you cannot help; and how much broader, 
and sweeter, and finer will be your own character! 

Of course all moral natures need trial and dis- 
cipline to season and toughen them; but the way 
we take our sorrows is the true test of the grain we 
are made of; and the brave, patient, trusting soul 
is the one whose reward shall be great in Heaven. 

Dear reader, look the right way—to the sun of 
your blessings—to the good it is permitted you to 
do, and you shall find there is a bright side to your 
life—a country there that ia full of something better 
than the sloughs of despond, and the marshes of 
despair, and the dark valleys of disappointment. 
Keep your eyes upon the light, and day by day it 
shali grow, shedding new warmth and gladness 
upon your soul, Let not the sorrows you have 
borne hang with damp, dark memories about your 
life; rather, come out from their shadows into the 
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Se ee ” —Prrsrv wv vv YS 
light and warmth, and love, that may be only the2 person who remains independent of the game, or at 
faint types and signs of the eternal light and love random, from a vocabulary. The game may be 
hich awaite-@ py. 7, © Played either for a smal! pool, to which each player 
a Oran Pea ohne contributes, or for forfeits. If for a pool, a prize 
“ON THE ROAD.” may be awarded to the player who first squares the 
That’s all h 2 ith 2 word, and another to the second. 

Resort: 4 abd eitheayh we natal ancl Pago ¢ The operation of squaring a word may be best 
disappointment and defeat, with change and dis-< shown by example. It may, however, be described 
aster, we know that it will not last long; we are>as follows: Having written down the word hori. 
only “on the road”—a road that is built through ¢ zontally and perpendicularly, you must find othe 
the mountains of only a few years, and then we‘ letters to complete the square, which will also read 
shall come to the wate, which God oc be the side? words both horizontally and perpendicularly, 

“_ & & 2 Worps or Turee Lerrens.—ELramples.—Ty 


Yee 
































He | - . 
of Heaven ! ‘i . ¢ square the words Cat, Dog, Tea, Pig, Rap :— 
Alas! over what little things—over what petty CAT Doe TEA PIG RAP 
rivalries and vanities—over what narrow aims andS apg ONE EAT ICE ALE 
ambitions do we waste ourselves—we who ought to? TEA GET ATE GET PET 


carry ourselves with souls singing along the road? Words of three letters are generally very easily 
; a a squared, and should only be used for the purpose 


of the years, as the nightingales carry themselves -of teaching the game. Once, however, we wer 
singing through the blue highways of the air—° very much puzzled with a proper name, containing 
singing for joy, and praise, and thankfulness. three letters. The name was Cox. The obvious 
y.F. 7. (difficulty was to get a word of three letters, begin. 
Sning with X. After some trouble, we succeeded in 

THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. > accomplishing the fact by the aid of a well knows 
There is nothing which has such subtle power of 2 dramatic piece called “ Obi; or, Three- Fingered 


association as this. The spice of the sassafras, the > Jack,” and the name of the dwarf who attended 
‘ ) the three gigantic warders in Mr. Harrison Ains- 


myrrh of pines, the smell of the fresh grass, the > worth’s “ Tower of London.” Thus then stood the 
scent of lilacs, and the fragrance of the rose brier; > word :— 

who does not know what strange, wonderful power cox 

dwells in all these to carry one with a single leap) OB! 

back to the days of childhood. We see the old? -— 


. ) Worps or Four Lerrers are more - difficult. 
scenes—we dream the old dreams; there is the) Examples: To square Love, Milk, Lamp,’ iam sed 








swing under the old apple tree where fifty genera-¢ , oye MILK LAMP TOWN 
tions of birds have built their nests and sung theirs oBEY IDEA AREA OBOE 
lyries—there is the old wood-pile and the pathe V®T0 LEAN ws at Wont 

EYOT KANT PATS NETS 


lending to. fe Spring, aca ee lh alec me Worps or Five Lerrers are more difficult still. 
the long line of gooseberry bushes, like a greens (yqip may be squared with the help of Haddo, 
flounce at the foot of the brown fence; how all these $ Adieu, Ideas, and Rouse. 

come back with the fragrance of the lilac, or the? With Six Lerrens the difficulty increases pro- 


breath of the rose brier. < gressively. He re, however, we may achieve the 
Every child should be encouraged to love and? cppeens acing rh, Cirel, 

cultivate flowers—every child should be taught $ _ oe z > 7 

botany. Only those who know can understand ° ICARUS 

how much enjoyment a knowledge of this science S RAREST 

confers; how many are its sources of interest and? > : . an 


delight, and what a new world it opens to theS oa en ae 
learner, whether old or young. All leaves—all? The six words required to perform the feat, may 
grasses—all plants and flowers suddenly become‘ suggest the following cognate reflections: 1. We 
objects of new interest, and everywhere is discerned 2 bave the circle te square, which is regarded as 4 
anew the wisdom which clothes the “lilies of the¢ ™#thematical impossibility. 2. A — wre, 
field,” which puffs every bough with tender |} S tomapted oe impossibility, and failed miserably. 3 
pi P 7, Pees er leaves,’ That which the accomplishment of an impossibility 
which faces the earth with springing grass, and‘ would be. 4. That which only the Omnipotent cat 
which writes on these the tidings that all eyes can > accomplish, 5. The physical expression of Glory. 


read, and all hearts understand ! V.re® 6. The mental expression of the same. 
Sometimes in squaring six letters we may have 


A NEW DRAWING-ROOM GAME. recourse to two, or even more words, as in the word 
§ Domino ;— 


A new drawing-room game has been introduced, ? 


which presents some novel and attractive features. éeue i? 
It is called “ Squaring Words,” and is described MERITS 
below. The apparatus consists of a few scraps of IDIDI® 
writing paper and a pencil for each player. We Ati VS 

OYSTER 


oops mbar wamange on Here we have One day and J did tt, for lines. 


The game should be played with words of three? The sequence of Native and Oyster is curious 
four, five, or six letters; more than six will be too. enough ; though very curious accidents of this kind 
difficult. The words should be chosen either by a¢ are not uncommon in the game of Squarine Words. 
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